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THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: Part Il 


ANY exceptional children are immanently able, 
M with appropriate rehabilitation and educa- 
tion, to participate effectively in society. The 
achievement of this ideal, however, is limited by the 
nature of the social structure and poor social atti- 
tudes based on ignorance and intolerance. This 
paper focuses attention on the social factors which 
may influence adjustment patterns of exceptional 
children. A point of view will be presented which 
attempts to explain the general pressures for deviant 
behavior in a society in terms of the social struc- 
ture of that society. 

Exceptional children and adults with adjustment 
problems are viewed as a special case of deviant 
behavior in general, aud the same analysis as for 
any deviation is applicable. Secondly, since society 
is dynamic rather than static and inflexible, some 
observations of the historical setting in which domi- 
nant social themes and values have developed will 
be explored for the insights they may yield for the 
future. Lastly, since the task is to weave this mate- 
rial into a pattern which has meaning for excep- 
tional children, a third purpose of this paper is to 
apply these observations, however tentatively, to the 
problems of exceptional children of varying types 
and degrees. 


Social Pressure 


A frame of reference for the social pressures 
which make for deviant behavior is provided by 
Merton’s theory of social structure and anomie 


Mis). 


Pressures toward deviation are seen as 
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arising from the relationship between culturally 
defined goals and the approved means for achiev- 
ing these goals. When the goals of success, prestige, 
and status are held as desirable for all members of 
a society, strain toward deviant behavior results 
if the approved means for obtaining success are not 
readily available. Contemporary American culture 
seems to hold promise of success for all, but specific 
groups in our society do not enjoy equal opportu- 
nity to attain recognition and reward. When ac- 
ceptable methods for reaching these goals are 
blocked, pressure to engage in various types of 
deviant behavior increases because it is believed 
that all should strive for the same high positions. 
For those segments of our society which are denied 
access to goal attainment, high rates of nonconform- 
ing behavior are observed, not because members 
of these groups are biologically different, but be- 
cause they are responding normally to unique social 
situations. 

Continued dedication to success, with few of the 
culturally approved ways of gaining it, appears to 
be the social circumstance which makes for anxiety 
and insecurity with attendant personality disorgani- 
zation. We have here an explanation of the pat- 
tern of forces that tend to produce personal malad- 


justment. Other kinds of deviance which will be 
discussed are patterns of social disorganization 
rather than personal disorganization in the sense 
that they refer to the role performances of individ- 


uals in social interaction. 


Patterns of Social Deviation 


The first pattern of social disorganization may 
be observed (1) when matters of personal prestige, 
self-worth and respectability depend upon the 
achievement of social success, and (2) when there 
is small investment in the socially approved ways 
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(This is the second article in a 
three part series) 

held by society in general for achieving this success. 
Under such conditions, one possible resolution is 
that the most effective ways to achieve status are 
preferred, and it does not matter if these effective 
means are not culturally legitimate. This happens 
when an individual has assimilated the cultural 
values of success without internalizing the rules 
under which this success may be legitimately at- 
tained. Sociological analysis suggests that this pres- 
sure is greatest in the lower social strata. For manual 
laborers and lesser white collar employees and their 
families, the status of unskilled labor and its low 
income cannot compete, in terms of established 
standards of worth and reward, with organized vice, 
rackets, and crime, and the rewards which may re- 
sult from participation in these activities. 

It is the combination of current cultural emphasis 
and present social structure which produces strong 
pressure for deviation. Despite the widely held 
belief that success is open to all who work hard, the 
achievement of social success is relatively rare for 
anyone with little formal education and few eco- 
nomic resources. For these people, the equilibrium 
between desired ends and their related means be- 
comes highly unstable. As a result, emphasis may 
be placed on achievement by any means or at 
whatever cost. 

A second pattern of deviation may be found in 
subcultural settings also lacking in opportunity for 
success, but with strong forces for compliance with 
the generally approved methods of achievement. 
This has been observed for lower middle class 
families. Under these circumstances, people are 
likely to scale down the lofty goals of great success 
and rapid social mobility to the point where aspira- 
tion can be satisfied. If the pressures for proper 
behavior are sufficiently strong, a result is near 
compulsivity within the confines of the established 
standards of behavior. To struggle hard and long 
against overwhelming odds may produce acute 
status anxiety, and one way to allay this anxiety is 
to reduce one’s level of aspiration. For people in 
these circumstances, abandoning the goals of success 
and clinging all the more closely to the accepted 
routines provides some escape from frustration and 
continued risks. 

A third pattern of deviation involves the relin- 
quishing of goals—expressed as a lack of desire for 
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social success—and at the same time a lack of con- 
cern for approved standards of behavior. The result 
is people who are non-productive social liabilities. 


Thus, if social success is symbolized as the accumu. 
lation of money, and the approved means are 
through diligence and hard work, both are de- 
valued. These people are the socially deprived who 
have none of the rewards held out by society, but 
they also have few socially derived frustrations 
since they do not continue to seek social rewards, 
This group would include the “hard core” problem 
families discussed by sociologists and social work- 
ers—the families which contribute so dispropor- 
tionately to clinic cases, court cases, and the social 
welfare rolls. 

Now that some possible modes of adaptation to 
a social structure which holds a common goal for 
all but does not provide equal opportunities for 
achievement have been discussed, what are the 
social problems of exceptional children as seen 
from this point of view? It appears rather surpris- 
ing then that more disabled or retarded children do 
not engage in atypical behavior than is recorded in 
our schools or by our juvenile courts, and that more 
lower class children are not delinquent. We assert 
rather proudly, if somewhat defensively, that the 
delinquency rate for the mentally retarded is no 
higher than that of children of like class and status. 
Yet, since proportionately more educable retarded 
children come from lower class backgrounds, where 
pressures toward behavior deviation are strong, the 
extent of this problem cannot be minimized. 

This means that we need to concern ourselves 
with more than the provision of work habits and 
skills to make the educable mentally retarded eco- 
nomically self-sufficient and competitive in the open 
market. Johnson (3) has shown that in regular 
classes the retarded are rejected by their classmates 
because of unacceptable behavior. While the re- 
corded incidence of violence, crime, and other be- 
havioral deviations is no greater than for others of 
their class, Merton’s theory suggests that Johnson’s 
finding is not at all unreasonable since among the 
underprivileged, where the substantial numbers of 
mentally retarded children are found, strong social 
pressures toward deviation exist. This analysis is 
equally appropriate for the problems of aggressive 
children, poorly motivated students, underachieving 
students, and those who leave school as soon as they 
legally can. 
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The personality problems and difficulties in ad- 
justment observed and recorded for children with 
a variety of physical disabilities may be related to 
abandoning the goal of social success and clinging 
rigidly to the accepted means. Research findings of 
rigidity, compulsivity, and personality constriction 
in disabled children are consistent with this inter- 
pretation. 

The pattern of giving up both the goal and ac- 
ceptable means is not crucial for exceptional chil- 
dren before they reach adulthood, but as they grow 
up, they may adopt the reduced social participation 
characteristic of disabled adults who avoid interac- 
tions with the larger society and prefer to relate 
only to others like themselves. The high identifica- 
tion of blind people with associations for the blind, 
and deaf people with clubs for the deaf, illustrate 
this mode of adjustment. 

It should be clear that lofty aspirations and lim- 
ited realistic opportunities are precisely the condi- 
tions which invite socially deviant behavior. For 
people with limited opportunities, continued effort 
toward accepted goals using only the approved 
methods, while socially appropriate, may lead to 
personal disorganization. The poor reality testing 
and highly unrealistic goals observed in many atypi- 
cal children illustrate this. If adjustment is to ob- 
tain, some way out of this dilemma must be found. 
Three modes of such adjustment in social terms have 
been indicated. What remains is to specify the con- 
ditions which limit opportunities for the exceptional. 


Exceptional Children in Society 


Many exceptional children are able, with ap- 
propriate rehabilitation and education, to partici- 
pate effectively in competitive society. For these 
children difficulties are encountered because of prev- 
alent social attitudes rooted in ignorance and in- 
tolerance. It is safe to conclude, on the basis of 
available research, that for the most part, these 
attitudes are largely negative. One avenue of needed 
research in evaluating attitudes toward the excep- 
tional is a consideration of the social role of the 
people whose attitudes are being assessed. What a 
person does or says concerning a disabled person 
er disability group would be expected to vary, de- 
pending on his role in relation to disabled people. 
The responses of a parent of a disabled child, a 
friend, a teacher, a special class teacher, a taxpayer, 
a competitor, or a potential employer would all 
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vary one from the other along important dimen- 
sions. When obtained in the context of the role of 
an individual in relation to a disability, the at- 
titudes become more readily understandable. and 
the possible measures for attitude change become 
more easily identified. 

Barker, (4) Meyerson, (5) and others have con- 
sidered the status of the disabled in our society in 
the wider context of the status of minority groups. 
Thus, the salient features are the same as those of 
religious, ethnic, or racial minorities who experi- 
ence discrimination. Commenting on racial intoler- 
ance, Bettelheim and Janowitz (6) stated, “It seems 
reasonable to assume that as long as anxiety and 
insecurity persist as a root of intolerance, the effort 
to dispel stereotyped thinking or feelings of ethnic 
hostility by rational propaganda is at best a half 
measure. On an individual level, only greater per- 
sonal integration combined with social and eco- 
nomic security seem to offer hope for better inter- 
ethnic relations.” While it may be true that pro- 
grams of public information directed toward at- 
titude change are relatively ineffective in promoting 
positive social interaction between minority and 
majority groups, other measures certainly hold 
promise. It would appear that we are ready to move 
beyond the mere measurement of attitudes toward 
exceptional children and to ask what will promote 
positive social interactions between the exceptional 
and their peers. The research in inter-racial be- 
havior and attitudes in integrated housing projects 
is an example of the line of inquiry which may be 
fruitful. 

Gowman, (7) in his analysis of the interactions 
between sighted and blind, reported that social re- 
lations are strained because of the lack of intimate 
knowledge about blindness and lack of experience 
with the blind. While familiarity may breed con- 
tempt, it may also bring understanding. The prac- 
tice of segregating exceptional children in special 
classes and schools should be examined in terms of 
the impact of removing these children from their 
peers. This is usually done at a time when, through 
careful guidance and skillful instruction, typical 
children might learn through close social inter- 
action to understand the exceptional as individuals, 
and to assess the limitations of disability realisti- 
cally. The opportunity for social interaction would 
also provide opportunities to learn about the re- 


sources of disabled individuals. The role of resi- 
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dential placement and segregation has been consid- 
ered by many in terms of the effect of these prac- 
tices on the child. The question raised here relates 
to the typical child’s lack of opportunity for social 
learning—social learning which is necessary for 
positive interactions and favorable alteration of so- 
cial attitudes toward various types of exceptional 
children. 

While there are data available, such as the study 
by Cruickshank, Wiberly, and Summers, (8) to 
indicate that the placement of disabled children in 
regular classes leads to positive social interaction, 
other studies by Force, (9) Woods and Carrow, 
(10) and Elser (11) show a low degree of accept- 
ance of disabled children placed in regular classes. 
These conflicting results point up a need for better 
understanding of the factors which promote positive 
social interaction between the exceptional and their 
peers. Then, attempts at integration can be coupled 
with planned efforts to achieve effective social par- 
ticipation. If research indicates low social accept- 
ance or even rejection in one type of setting, it is as 
reasonable to experiment with altering the setting 
as it is to recommend that the children be removed. 


Assessing the Programs 

It should also be kept in mind that many of these 
studies deal with children already in programs, and 
there is a temptation to attribute differences ob- 
tained to differences between programs. Such 
studies frequently neglect the fact that many social 
variables are involved, any of which may be more 
relevant than differences between the programs. If, 
from one setting, the more difficult-to-manage ex- 
ceptional children are removed, and other arrange- 
ments made for their education, those not so 
selected for removal would be expected to show 
greater social acceptance and competence than in 
another setting where the practice is to keep as 
many of the exceptional as possible in an integrated 
program. The essentially unfavorable comparisons 
of different groups of exceptional children obtained 
with residential populations testifies to this point 
when the social practice favors the placement of 
the exceptional children with more difficult prob- 
lems in residential settings (12). 

More information is needed on the programs, the 
children, and the reasons for their placement if 
adequate assessment of different types of placement 
is to be made and if the reasons for conflicting re- 
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search findings are to be understood. In the studies 
to which reference has been made, the different re. 
sults might be due to the manner of introduction of 
the children into the classes, length of time inte. 
grated, local school philosophy, selection criteria, 
or a difference in the approach to integration by 
teachers. 

For those exceptional children with greater total 
potential, the appropriate programs are those which 
emphasize the development of independence, com- 
petence, and skill. These are efforts to insure equal 
means for the achievement of social success. Many, 
however, will never compete effectively because the 
real limitation is disability itselfi—when the disabil- 
ity is in truth a handicap. For people so handi- 
capped, personal dignity and self-respect may be 
achieved through the development of different stand- 
ards for social success—standards which handi- 
capped people could achieve. Committed as we are 
to the notions of independence, self-sacrifice, and 
hard work as the means of achieving monetary suc- 
cess and social prestige, we may be reluctant to re- 
consider our values. Yet, if we are to achieve suc- 
cess in promoting the interpersonal competence of 
exceptional children, we need to consider the differ- 
entiation of acceptable goals and means which offer 
greater opportunity for achievement by all members 
of society. 


Analyzing Current Social Views 

A point of view which may be helpful in this kind 
of analysis of the current social situation is offered 
by Galbraith (13). In his discussion of the affluent 
society, he stated that the ideas by which we inter- 
pret our experience and guide our behavior are 
the product of a world in which poverty had al- 
ways been man’s normal lot. When the necessities 
of life are meager and people are threatened by 
the scarcity of food and shelter, disabled people 
may constitute a threat to society, and various 
means may be employed for their removal from the 
main stream of social interaction. This is the source 
of many characteristic attitudes toward the excep- 
tional. However, in changing from an economy of 
scarcity to one of affluence where poverty is not a 
major problem, social attitudes and values have not 
changed. Needless to say, competition has no place 
for individuals who, because of injury, illness, or 
congenital incompetence, are unable to produce. 

In the early days of the industrial revolution, 
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survival of the fittest became a popular phrase of 
social philosophers. But it was applied to men, not 
to animals. Yet, according to Galbraith, competi- 
tion has always been more exaggerated in economic 
textbooks than in real life. The most impressive in- 
creases in productive output have occurred since 
men began to concern themselves with reducing 
competition. Competition has been effectively re- 
duced for workers through labor and trade organ- 
izations, and for industry through the development 
of fewer and larger corporations with diversified 
products. Yet, the virtues of competition continue 
to be extolled. For many years, Montagu, (14) 
among others, has advocated the importance of co- 
operation as a basis of survival and social progress. 
It is from this point of view that the social factors 
which relate to the exceptional can be considered. 
Total planning and future success are dependent on 
the extent to which these problems are viewed in the 
broad perspective of society’s total efforts in the 
general area of social welfare. Social cooperation 
with value attached to individual pursuits, perform- 
ance in line with ability, freedom from anxiety, and 
social as well as economic security for all, are goals 
which need to be actively sought. 

Throughout his essay, Galbraith developed the 
notion that western society is addicted to the pro- 
duction of more and more goods—an attitude ap- 
propriate enough for an economy of scarcity, but 
not for one of affluence. This is emphasized by the 
intensive advertising campaigns that are needed to 
create buyers for the variety of goods produced. 
Thus, our present concern over the production of 
consumer goods and the value of competition is no 
longer appropriate. One need not look far to see 
the implications of such commitments for our work 
with exceptional children. Our society is so dedi- 
cated to the achievement of self-worth and dignity 
through effective competition, that opportunities for 
success are denied to large numbers of our popula- 
tion. In our system, we favor investment in goods 
over investment in people. 

While this analysis makes clear the forces which 
prevent our breaking with the past, it is also clear 
that change has taken place and will continue to 
take place. The activities of the Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children demonstrate that investment is 
being made in the welfare of exceptional children. 
The increase in education and rehabilitation for 
the physically and mentally disabled may be seen as 
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the mark of an affluent society. While such trends 
are apparent, it is appropriate to ask how freely 
and with what dedication do we invest in human 
dignity? 

The recent advances of the Soviet Union in sci- 
ence not only challenged the status of the United 
States as a leading nation but forced an evaluation 
of the extent to which this country invests in peo- 
ple. Without a plan, it would appear that we have 
been motivated more by guilt than by foresight, as 
evidenced by our earlier and proportionately greater 
concern for mentally retarded children compared 
with our efforts on behalf of the intellectually able. 

Writing in ExcepTIONAL CHILDREN, Herbert Feigl 
observed, “Civilized mankind has reached a remark- 
able degree of maturity in its intellectual outlook. 
As to whether humanity will manage to grow up in 
a comparable manner also in its social conduct is 
the great problem of our age of science. The prob- 
lem requires far-reaching reforms on the fronts of 
education, morals and politics (15).” 
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Socio-Economic Status 


and Observer Identification of 
hearing loss in school children 


FRANK KODMAN, JR., CARL SPIES, KENNETH STOCKDELL, GORDON SEDLACEK 


p REVIOUS investigations have been concerned with 
the identification of school children having nor- 
mal or subnormal hearing by audiometric study 
and by the classroom teacher. Curry (1, 2), Geyer 
and Yankauer (4) and Kodman (5), found that the 
classroom teacher incorrectly identifies the normal 
hearing child as well as those with mild-to-severe 
losses. Kodman (6) et al., reported a study which 
compared parents, teachers, and audiometers as de- 
tectors of school children who needed medical and/ 
or educational attention for a mild-to-severe hearing 
loss. The results showed definitively that audio- 
metric examination is far superior to observer 
identification (parents or teachers) in this task. 
One variable, socio-economic status, has not been 
studied as related to observer identification of chil- 
dren with hearing loss. The present investigation is 
concerned, therefore, with the effects of two levels 
of socio-economic status on the identification of 
hearing loss children by their parents. Several 
questions are raised. Will parents of higher socio- 
economic levels identify hearing loss children with 
a greater degree of accuracy than parents from 
lower socio-economic levels? Will parents from 
higher socio-economic levels compare favorably 
with audiometric identification in detecting hearing 
loss pupils? One might argue that the former are 


more perceptive than parents from lower socio- 
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economic levels regarding the health needs of their 
children. Since a mild hearing loss is not a visible 
characteristic and rarely interferes with communica- 
tion, it may follow that neither will excel over the 
other in this task. If socio-economic status is a 
significant variable then it would have a bearing 


on hearing conservation on a nation-wide basis. 


Procedure 
The general plan of this study was to select two 
samples of school children who would differ in 
socio-economic level when compared on the basis of 
parental occupation and salary income. Geographic 
location was also considered in the selection of the 
two samples so that they differed on the basis of 


per capita income. 


Table 1. CLASSIFICATION OF EACH SAMPLE BaseED 
ON FATHER’S OCCUPATION 





Percentage Values 





Garrison Caywood 

Categories Sample Sample 

I. Professional 1.5 311 
II. Clerical and Sales 18 22.4 
III. Skilled Labor 18.7 21.9 
IV. Service Ze 4.8 
V. Farming 17.8 2.2 
VI. Semi-skilled Labor 14.8 5.7 
VII. Unskilled Labor 6.5 18 
VIII. Unemployed 15.1 9.2 
IX. Unclassified 21.1 08 
Total 100.0 100.0 





Two Kentucky schools were included in the study 
despite the fact that they differed as to the number 
enrolled. Audiometric examination, teacher identi- 
fication, and parent identification were carried out 
as described in a previous study by Kodman (6) 
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et al. The results of each method were collected in- 
dependently and analyzed statistically to show sup- 
port or rejection of the basic assumptions. A stand. 
ard group intelligence test (Otis) was administered 
to the pupils in each test sample. 


Sample 


The lower socio-economic sample was chosen 
from Lewis county and will hereafter be referred to 
as the Garrison sample. There were 427 elementary 
pupils enrolled and each was included in the study. 
The higher socio-economic sample was chosen from 
Kenton county and will hereafter be referred to as 
the Caywood sample. There were 289 elementary 
pupils enrolled and each was included in the study. 
Grades 2—6 were included in the sample. Grade 1 
was omitted from the samples since first graders 
are more difficult to test audiometrically. 


Socio-Economic Status 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


In Table 1 is shown the classification of each 
sample based on an arbitrary set of occupational 
categories taken from the Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles (7). Examination of the data in this 
Table will reveal a marked difference between the 
two samples represented by the percentages in each 
occupational category. The Caywood sample is 
heavily weighted in the direction of professional 
and clerical and sales (categories I and II). The 
Garrison sample is poorly represented in categories 
I and II. The Garrison sample is represented to a 
greater degree in the farming, unskilled, un- 
employed, and unclassified categories. The unclassi- 
fied category contained largely part-time, unskilled 
laborers. When the occupational differences be- 
tween the two samples were tested by chi square, a 
y¥° of 246.57 was found which is significant beyond 
the .01 level for eight degrees of freedom (3). 


INCOME CLASSIFICATION 

Further evidence for a socio-economic dichotomy 
between the two samples is reflected in the income 
classifications reported in Table 2. The significance 
of the difference between the income categories of 
the two samples was tested by chi square and ,? 
of 278.24 was found, which is significant beyond 
the .01 level. The reader will note that 7] percent 
of the Garrison sample is represented in the first 
two income categories (under $3000-$3999) , while 
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Table 2. INcoME CLASSIFICATION BASED ON RE- 
PORTED SALARIES 
Percentage Values 

Categories Garrison Caywood 
I. Under 3,000 47.0 13.0 
II. 3000-3999 24.0 10.0 
III. 4000-4999 22.0 15.0 
IV. 5000-5999 5.0 11.0 
V. Over 6000 2.0 51.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 





only 23 percent of the Caywood sample is repre- 
sented here. On the other hand, the two highest in- 
come categories show 62 percent of the Caywood 
sample and only seven percent of the Garrison sam- 
ple. Thus we would argue that the two samples 
differ significantly as to annual income and occupa- 
tional classification. The lower socio-economic sam- 
ple is characterized by a significantly lower average 
income and lower occupational status than the 
higher socio-economic sample. 


IQ scores 


An estimate of the intellectual status of the pupils 
in each sample was made by administration of the 
Otis Mental Ability Test. The Alpha was given to 
the pupils from grades 2-4. The Beta was given to 
grades 5-6. Table 3 summarizes the chronological 
ages and IQ scores of both samples. The two sam- 
ples are compared in column two of Table 3 on the 
basis of the 1Q scores from the Otis test. The Cay- 
wood sample showed a mean IQ of 106.0 while the 
Garrison sample showed a mean IQ of 99.0. The 
median IQ for the Caywood sample was 107.0, 
which exceeded the Garrison sample by approxi- 
mately 13 points. When the mean difference of the 
IQ scores was tested by t-test, a ¢ of 2.32 was ob- 
tained which is significant at the .01 level. 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 


The last column in Table 3 shows that there is 
general agreement between the means, medians and 
standard deviations of the two samples in terms of 
chronological age. For example, the mean of the 
Caywood sample was 10.6 years and the mean of 
the Garrison sample was 10.54 years. A non-sig- 
nificant difference was found between the means of 
the two samples in terms of the age variable. A ¢ 
value of .47 was found between the means. It ap- 
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pears, therefore, that the two samples do not differ 
as to age but do differ as to IQ. Both distributions 
are unimodal and approximate a normal distribu- 
tion. 

The two samples were compared on three impor- 
tant charatceristics: IQ, occupational status and in- 
come. Each of these supports our assumption that 
our two samples were drawn from different popu- 


lations. 


SAMPLE DESCRIPTIONS, CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGE AND IQ N = 716 


IQ (Otis) Age (years) 


Table 3. 








A. Caywood School 


N = 289 
Mean 106.0 10.6 
Median 107.0 9.73 
Standard Deviation 13.0 1.5 
Range 68-141 7-14 

B: Garrison School 

N = 427 
Mean 99.0 10.54 
Median 94,21 9.94 
Standard Deviation 19.52 1.90 
Range 50-130 6-16 





Identifications of Hearing Loss 


IDENTIFICATION DATA 

In the test table below is shown the number of 
hearing loss pupils identified correctly by the three 
methods under study. The criterion for a hearing 
loss was two or more thresholds 15 db or greater 
in either or both ears, by puretone audiometry for 
the octave frequencies from 250-8000 cycles. 


NUMBER 
SAMPLES IDENTIFIED 
A, Caywood 
Audiometer 24 
Teachers 4 
Parents 5 
B. Garrison 
Audiometer 45 
Teachers 7 
Parents 9 


When the above differences were tested by chi 
square the following results were found. Audio- 
metric method vs. parents (Garrison sample), x” 
was 28.80. Audiometric method vs. teachers (Gar- 
rison sample), x? was 32.09. Audiometric method 
vs. parents (Caywood sample), y” was 15.04. Au- 
diometric method vs. teachers (Caywood sample), 
x” was 16.67. Each of the comparisons shows that 
chi square was statistically significant at the .01 
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level for 1 df. Thus we can conclude that audi- 
ometry is superior to either teacher identification or 
parent identification in each sample. 


OBSERVER IDENTIFICATIONS 


Since audiometric identifications were found to 
be superior to either teacher or parent identifica. 
tions, the next step involved a comparison of the 
teachers and parents in both samples. In Table 4, 
the percentages of correct identification of the 69 
hearing loss pupils by the parents and teachers are 


displayed. The percentages were converted to z 


Table 4. PERCENTAGES OF CORRECT IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF THE 69 HEARING Loss PUPILS BY THE Par. 
ENTS AND TEACHERS IN EACH SAMPLE 











Parents Teachers 
A. Garrison sample 19.10 15.60 
B. Caywood sample 20.00 15.00 

STATISTICAL COMPARISONS 

z Score Pp 
Parents vs. Parents .09 46 
Parents vs. Teachers (A) 44 33 
Parents vs. Teachers (B) 50 31 
Teachers vs. Teachers .07 47 





z of 1.96 is significant at the .05 level. 





cores. A z score of 1.96 is required to reach the 
.05 level of significance. The reader will note that 
none of the comparisons is statistically significant. 
We can conclude therefore, that no superiority is 
demonstrated by the teachers over the parents or 
vice versa in either sample. 

In Table 5, the observer identifications are tabu- 
lated in the form of the percentages of correct 
identification of the normal hearing children in 
each sample. When the parents in each sample were 
compared on the basis of correct identifications, 
the parents were better detectors of hearing loss 
than the teachers but the superiority was not great 
enough to reach the .05 level. A significant differ- 
ence was demonstrated by the parents in the Cay- 
wood sample over the teachers in the Garrison 
sample. The difference gave a z score of 2.28 which 
is significant at the .01 level. iv 


Dn 


Discussion 
Previous investigations (1, 5) have shown that 
audiometric identification is superior to teacher 
identification in detecting pupils with a mild-to- 
severe hearing loss. When parent identification was 
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compared with teacher identification (6), both were 
inferior to the audiometric test administered indi- 
vidually. The present investigation considered the 
possibility that parents from higher socio-economic 
levels might be superior to parents from lower 
socio-economic levels in detecting mild-to-severe 


hearing losses in their children. 

As demonstrated by the data in Table 4, parents 
and teachers did not differ in identifying the pupils 
found to have a puretone hearing loss. Both par- 
ents and teachers were inferior to individual, pure- 
tone audiometry. The results do not support socio- 
economic status as a significant variable even 
though children from higher socio-economic levels 
probably receive better medical care than children 


Table 5. PERCENTAGES OF CoRRECT IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF THE NORMAL HEARING AND HEARING Loss 
CHILDREN BY PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN EACH 











SAMPLE 

Parents Teachers 
A, Garrison sample 82.47 80.44 
A, Caywood sample 87.34 80.50 

STATISTICAL COMPARISONS 

z Scores r 
Parents vs. Parents 1.62 052 
Parents vs. Teachers (A) .67 25 
Parents vs. Teachers (B) 2.28 01 
Teachers vs. Teachers 01 49 





z of 1.96 is significant at the .01 level. 





from lower socio-economic levels. As pointed out 
earlier, a mild-to-moderate loss may go undetected 
since it may not interfere sufficiently with commu- 
nication. Nonetheless, a mild-to-moderate loss de- 
serves medical attention. Since the validity and 
superiority of puretone audiometry has been previ- 
ously established, it follows that observer identifica- 
tion should not be relied upon as the primary meth- 
od for identifying school children who need help 
in a hearing conservation program. 

When the teachers and parents were compared 
on the basis of the correct identification of the nor- 
mal hearing children and the hearing loss pupils, an 
interesting finding was noted. The parents in the 
higher socio-economic sample excelled over the 
teachers in the lower socio-economic sample. This 
finding, however, loses much of its significance 
since both teachers and parents were inferior de- 
tectors compared with puretone audiometry. The 
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overall results do not support the teacher or the 
parent as the primary method for uncovering chil- 
dren with hearing losses. 

There seems to be valid evidence that our sam- 
ples were drawn from different populations. They 
were selected originally to represent a higher and a 
lower socio-economic level. Statistically significant 
differences were found between the samples on 
three status variables—occupational classification, 
income classification and IQ. 

Since our observers, the classroom teachers and 
the parents, interact intimately with school chil- 
dren, it seemed logical to determine their efficiency 
in identifying hearing loss pupils so that the role of 
observer identification in hearing conservation pro- 
grams could be validly assessed. Socio-economic 
status warranted consideration as a variable but 
was not found to be a significant factor, at least in 
the present study. We would recommend that par- 
ent and teacher identifications be encouraged but 
should not replace audiometric examinations per- 
formed annually in all school systems. 


Summary 


This study was concerned with socio-economic 
status as a variable in parent identification of hear- 
ing loss children. Two socio-economic populations 
were sampled. Parent identification, teacher iden- 
tification and audiometric identification were com- 
pared on 716 elementary school children in grades 
two through six. 

The following are the major findings: 

1. Parents from two socio-economic levels 
and the classroom teacher were significantly 
inferior to puretone audiometry in identify- 
ing elementary school children with mild-to- 
severe hearing losses and those with normal 
hearing. 

2. Socio-economic status was not found to 
be a significant variable in the identification 
of hearing loss children. It may be an im- 
portant factor in successful follow-up in a 
hearing conservation program. Further con- 

sideration of socio-economic status is recom- 
mended. 

3. Puretone audiometry was recommended 
annually for all school children as the primary 
method for evaluating auditory acuity in 


(Continued on page 188) 
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HE GROWING influence of psychological and 
1 sociological thinking upon education has served 
to introduce professional workers from many fields 
into active participation in the schools. Special 
education intensifies the need for professional team- 
work, and creates interdisciplinary problems not 
usually found in general education. For example, 
the nature of the student population in special ed- 
ucation is such that the physician’s role may ex- 
pand and reach directly into the classroom. Sim- 
ilarly, a program of special education may require 
the services of professional personnel who are 
rarely encountered in the general education pro- 
gram, such as physical and occupational therapists 
and rehabilitation counselors. In many instances, 
the preservation of educational values and the 
unique role of the special teacher have not always 
been protected in this integrative process. 

Effective teamwork depends upon many factors, 
some of which are: 


Communication between teachers and 
other professionals that is free from 
semantic difficulties. 

Definition of team function in which 
the teacher’s essential role is made 
secure and which assures each partici- 
pating discipline an area of work which 
is consistent with its competency and 
role on the educational team. 

Prevention of conflict between team 
cooperation and individual enterprise 
and responsibility. 

Development of an interdisciplinary 
cohesiveness that is as meaningful to the 
child and his parents as it is on organi- 
zation charts and in the perceptions of 
the participants. 

Avoidance of individual and often 
conflicting personality needs of the par- 
ticipants in the team process. 
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Achieving leadership and coordina- 


tion that provide maximum service with 


minimum expenditure of time and 


money. 
Teamwork Problems of the Special Teacher 


More than other educators, the special teacher is 
likely to be surrounded by psychologists, social 
workers, physicians, therapists, and others. Each 
is competent in his own field, and is essential to 
the development of a program for exceptional chil- 
dren. These non-teaching professional workers pro. 
vide the special teacher with needed information 
and interpretation, but they may also attempt to 
teach the teacher how to use their data in the class- 
room environment. When unschooled and inexperi- 
enced team members cease to communicate and in- 
terpret, and begin to usurp the teacher’s role, they 
may be sowing the seeds of inadequate teamwork. 
In some classrooms, the role of the teacher has 
been subtly whittled away until many classroom ac- 
tivities are the products of the judgment of non- 
teachers. 

On any team, the teacher is the specialist in 
teaching. Much as a physician will use data from 
other fields to fashion his diagnostic and treatment 
program, the special teacher should value the fac- 
tual contributions of team members and their per- 
ceptions of the child’s needs. However, the plan- 
ning of the education program and the specific 
content and 
clearly within the decision-making area of the spe- 


methods used in the classroom lie 


cial teacher. To abdicate any segment of this re- 
sponsibility to another profession may be tanta- 
mount to assigning this function to a less profes- 
sionally competent person. 

Special education programs involve many non- 
classroom activities, including medical treatment, 
special therapies, individual counseling, social 
service planning, and certain aspects of pre-voca- 
program that is well- 


tional training. Even in a 
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balanced in terms of instruction and other services, 
exceptional children tend to spend less time in the 


When the pro- 


grams are less well-balanced, the deprivation of 


classroom than other children. 


classroom experiences may become significant. 
Everyone interrupts the special teacher’s program 
of instruction, and the time and continuity of effort 
which are the hallmarks of a good educational pro- 
gram may be sacrificed. If classroom instruction 
is to be considered as important as any other team 
service, then the special educator should be certain, 
when the child’s program is planned, that adequate 
time is provided for the achievement of the educa- 
This planning 
should take into account not only the number of 


tional objectives of the program. 


hours available for teaching, but also the availabil- 
ity of sufficiently large blocks of time distributed 
throughout the school day in such a way as to 
favor learning. 

Some team members must work in such a way 
that flexibility in their schedules is required. Yet 
the school, if it provides an adequate budget for the 
services, retains some rights in the situation, name- 
ly, to devise a schedule that meets the needs of the 
overall educational program. To a certain degree, 
flexibility is a major value in good teamwork, but 
the instructional program must be protected from 
undue dilution by the demands of other services. 


The Status of Teachers 


The acknowledged position of the physician, the 
weight of the doctorate, the specialized knowledge 
of the psychologist, the skills of social workers with 
the dynamics of human behavior and community 
resources, the allied of the 
therapists, and the occupational sophistication of 
vocational counselors may make the teacher appear 
to be a less skilled and less professional member 
of the team. 
the general status of teachers in our society, it can 
be minimized. 


nedical know-how 


Though this problem has its root in 


The interdisciplinary team is not 
only a diagnostic instrument; it is also a learning 
Through the respect 
the teacher has for her own profession, through 
her belief that teaching is the keystone of the help- 
ing process for exceptional children, and through 
remaining firm against all attempts to dilute her 
role, the teacher may educate other members of the 


device for the participants. 
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team. Independent action by dynamic teachers can 
create a status structure on the team that is dis- 


proportionate to that found in the larger society. 


Classroom Responsibilities 


Most classroom functions cannot be re-assigned, 
re-scheduled, or composed of time segments which 
are relatively free for independent action, and 
teachers are thus often limited in their team activi- 
The difficulties in obtaining qualified substi- 
tutes, the restrictions of administrative policy, and 


ties. 


the sometimes prevalent idea that the teacher is 
endowed with some special characteristic that fa- 
vors her non-participation on the team serve to 
make her less “available” than other team members. 

The teacher’s position in relation to the class 
group will inevitably restrict her out-of-class activi- 
ties, but they are necessary within limits. The 
scheduling of conferences at times feasible for the 
teacher to attend, and the provision of qualified 
substitutes must reflect the idea that the teacher is 
an important member of the team. 


Training for Teamwork 


Effective team effort in special education is not 
“doing what comes naturally.” The special skills 
and understandings essential to success in inter- 
disciplinary teamwork are usually covered in teach- 
er education programs though perhaps more in- 
cidentally than deliberately. Curriculum planning 
in teacher education might desirably include 
required course work in group dynamics, participa- 
tion in interprofessional class groups, and oppor- 
tunities for the observation of and participation in 
interdisciplinary meetings in local schools, hospi- 
tals, and rehabilitation centers. 

The participation of the special teacher on the 
interdisciplinary team requires administrative sup- 
port, intra-team cooperation, and professional self- 
awareness on the part of the teacher. The teacher’s 
role on the team is not only of equal status to that 
of other participants, but also is of a distinctive 
and essential nature. With preparation and assist- 
ance, the teacher can add a valuable dimension to 
the team.—Herbert Rusalem, director of stu- 
dent personnel services, Hunter College, New 
York City, N. Y. 


THE emotionally handicapped CHILD 
AND THE SCHOOL 


An Analysis of Programs and Trends 


This is the second of three articles, by the author, 
on the emotionally handicapped child. 


N THE September number of this journal, an ef- 

fort was made to clarify key issues relating to the 
education of emotionally handicapped children and 
to delineate this group from other groups in some 
operational manner. An attempt was also made to 
differentiate among children with apparently similar 
patterns of behavior those motivated by inflexible, 
unconscious motives and conflicts and those whose 
behavior might be characterized as different or 
idiosyncratic. A definition of emotionally handi- 
capped children in a school setting was proposed, 
a quantitative continuum of emotional disturbance 
from not much to very much was described and 
related to possible school programs or interventions. 

The problem of a conceptual framework from 
which to organize and plan successful programs for 
emotionally handicapped children is, undoubtedly, 
a Gibraltar-like barrier to action. However, com- 
munity and state agencies, overwhelmed by the 
numbers of children needing help, the severity of 
their problems, and an absence of effective rehabili- 
tative resources, have looked with forlorn hope at 
the potential of the school. They note that the 
school is an agency which has regular and con- 
tinuous contact with almost all children and parents 
over a long period in the life of a child. They 
point out that most teachers are well educated in 
child development, and are professionally experi- 
enced in observing a variety of normal children in 


different crisis settings. This professional experi- 


e@ EL! M. BOWER is research coordinator in the area of 
emotionally disturbed children for the California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 
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ence and the observational setting of the school 
give the teacher an unequaled opportunity to per- 
ceive and help the incipiently disturbed child. It 
is also noted that many teachers have access to 
special services such as remedial teachers, psycholo- 
gists, counselors, speech correctionists, audiome- 
trists, and school physicians. Some schools provide 
psychiatric consultation to teachers or to the guid. 
ance staff and a few have the services of a child 
guidance clinic. Certainly, they say, the school is 
an agency with much potential for helping emo- 
tionally handicapped children and reducing de- 
linquency, mental illness, and crime which are the 
usual byproducts of disturbed behavior. Finally, 
it is pointed out that the school is an institution 
whose relationship to children and their families is 
perceived as positive and helpful. Indeed, some 
community workers regard the school as the magic 
institution solely on the basis of compulsory at- 
tendance by children. 

Unfortunately, the present gap between the po- 
tential of the school and its operational reality 
ranges from moderate to vast. The school often 
finds itself a victim of large numbers of non-sue- 
cessful, emotionally handicapped children, and in 
need of state and community help. In California, 
a Senate Interim Committee introduced legislation 
authorizing and directing the State Department of 
Education to conduct a three-year-research project 
to find out how emotionally disturbed children can 
be identified early, and what kinds of programs 
would be most effective in helping them. As co- 
ordinator of this project, the writer developed an 
imperious interest in discovering and observing 
some specific foci of the problem which were being 
utilized and in some cases subjected to experimental 
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evaluation in various schools in the United States. 
Armed with a grant of time and funds,’ the follow- 
ing places and projects were visited: Quincy, Illi- 
nois, Youth Development Project; Illinois State De- 
partment of Education; the program on mental 
health consultation to schools, Harvard School of 
Public Health; Massachusetts State Department of 
Education; Wellesley, Massachusetts, Public School 
Project; Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Research 
Project of the City of New York; New York City 
Public Schools; New York State Department of 
Education; New York City Community Welfare 
Council; Pennsylvania State Department of Edu- 
cation; Education Testing Service, Princeton; Child 
Research Branch of the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health; Community Services Branch of the 
National Institute of Mental Health; Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Research Study on Hyperactive 
Children with Learning Disabilities, and the Juve- 
nile Delinquency Project of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Time spent with each program varied from two 
days to less than half-a-day; in almost all cases the 
bulk of the visit was spent with the key person or 
persons responsible for the on-going program or 
research activity. The nature and purpose of each 
visit had been set forth to each visitee by corre- 
spondence in order to enhance the productivity of 
the face-to-face discussion. Selection of the projects 
and programs to be visited were made on the basis 
of a number of factors, not the least of which were 
travel accessibility, time, and nature of project. 
State Departments of Education were visited in or- 
der to assess trends in state thinking, legislation, 
and proposed or beginning experimental programs. 

The conclusions presented below are based main- 
ly on the programs seen on this trip but include 
others described in the literature, at professional 
meetings, or observed at other occasions. Although 
documentation in some instances may be meager 
to support the conclusions, they are, nevertheless, 
the result of the gestalt perception of the trip. Need- 
less to say, the conclusions are those of the writer 
and do not, unless specifically noted, express the 
sentiments of the personnel in the projects, school 
districts, or state departments of education. 





1The author is indebted to the State of California for 
the time and to the National Institute of Mental Health 
for the funds necessary to undertake these investigations. 
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1. The problem of educating emotionally 
handicapped, non-successful children and 
adolescents has become for most school dis- 
tricts a critical and desperate one, especially 
in large cities. 

All states visited in January, 1958, indicated that 
they had some legislation pending relating to the 
education of emotionally handicapped children. 
In most cases, such legislation consisted of provi- 
sions for the exclusion of emotionally handicapped 
children from school, and educating them in their 
own homes. For example, the law passed in the 
State of New York provides that “the Board of Edu- 
cation of each school district in which there are 
pupils who have been exempted from school at- 
tendance pursuant to the regulations of the com- 
missioner because of an emotional disorder may 
establish such services and make such provisions 
as may be necessary to provide instruction adapted 
to the mental attainments of such children as may 
be approved by the commissioner.” In New Jersey, 
legislation was passed providing for special edu- 
cationa! services for emotionally and socially mal- 
adjust oils and for state aid in reimbursement 
of school districts for the cost of furnishing such 
services. Another New Jersey law related to serv- 
ices for emotionally handicapped children was 
passed authorizing school boards to establish Chil- 
dren’s Bureaus which would combine the special 
services of schools and those of municipal or coun- 
ty departments of government. The Children’s 
Bureau would function under the direction of the 
Board of Education. Its duties would include es- 
tablishing and maintaining group and individual 
guidance and counseling programs, speech and 
remedial reading clinics, counseling with parents, 
serving as a receiving center for juvenile delin- 
quents in some cases, and supervising and main- 
taining school attendance. 

Most states see the first step in providing services 
to emotionally handicapped children as one of legal 
exclusion and home teaching. There is no doubt 
of the efficacy of such programs for some children 
where firm controls are maintained and children 
selected who can really benefit from home instruc- 
Exclusion, if viewed positively, can produce 
However, to many districts exclu- 


tion. 
positive results. 
sion may be viewed as a source of relief from large 


numbers of non-learners and non-successful stu- 
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Usually, exclusion is regarded as a last re- 
This may result in casting 


dents. 
sort for some children. 
into this program children whose chances for suc- 
cessful rehabilitation may be slim. 

It comes as no surprise to find the large cities 
hardest pressed by the problem of the emotionally 
handicapped child. As a consequence, the pro- 
grams in large cities are vast, but serve only a small 
number of children needing special help. In Jan- 
uary, 1958, the New York City Board of Education 
maintained 44 opportunity classes at the 9th, 10th 
and 1lth grade levels for the non-successful, emo- 
tionally handicapped child. The Board also main- 
tained five “600” schools for seriously disturbed 
boys, and one for girls; a school in a psychiatric 
hospital, and one entire school for narcotics. The 
Board also maintained selected programs of play 
therapy for younger children with impulse control 
problems? and group therapy projects for disturbed, 
potentially delinquent boys and girls.? In addition 
to an extensive Bureau of Child Guidance, some 
elementary schools were receiving the services of 
extra teachers for a longer period of time in an all- 
day neighborhood program.* Other large cities 
are also trying to meet the problem with limited 
staff and services, with the additional problem of a 
conflict of values with which public education now 
finds itself. 

With the present emphasis on more and better 
academic education, most school district and state 
policies are in a double bind with respect to the 
emotionally handicapped child. It is recognized 
that academic education with its classical traditions 
and symbolic oriented learnings is not every child’s 
cup of tea; yet, few schools have developed or are 
developing programs for the non-academic, slow- 
learning, or non-college-motivated child. School 
boards and administrators attempt to steer a course 
between the Scylla of strong, tough academic pro- 


2 Schiffer, Mortimer, “The Therapeutic Group in the 
Public School,” Orthopsychiatry and the School. Morris 
Krugman, Ed. New York: American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1958, p. 70-81 

3 Stranahan, Marion; Schwartzman, Cecil: and Atkin. 
Edith, “Group Treatment for Emotionally Disturbed and 
Potentially Delinquent Boys and Girls,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 27: 518-29; July, 1957. 

4 Franklin, Adele, “The All Day Neighborhood Schools,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science: Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, 332; 
62-68; March 1959. 
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grams and the Charybdis of providing an education 
for all children including many who are not moti- 
vated toward’ the academic offering and with little 
ability or interest in such endeavors. 

Research has shown that the incidence of emo. 
tionally disturbed and delinquent behavior is sig- 
nificantly higher in the group of “slow learners” 
than in any other single group. Bowman and his 
co-workers in the Quincy project found that almost 
all of his emotionally handicapped delinquents 
dropped out of school between the eighth and tenth 
grades and that almost all repeated at least one 
grade during their school career. Although some 
of them spent some time in classes for the mentally 
retarded, it was usually not solely for intellectual 
reasons. When the slow learners were compared to 
the educable retarded children on the basis of de- 
linquency rate, the slow learners were found to 
have scored more than three times higher than the 
retarded group. As the Quincy research group 
pointed out, the higher level of aspiration and ex. 
pectation of the slow learners when combined with 
the years of effort and failure resulted in a self- 
concept of personal inadequacy in school and a 
social concept of hostility and anger. Bowman’ 
also noted that preventive methods such as foster 
home placement, aggressive case work, recreational 
clubs and Boy Scouts were not as successful as ex- 
perimental school programs for these children. In 
fact, the general success of the adjusted school 
program has proven of sufficient worth in Quincy 
to be extended to each grade level of the junior and 
senior high school. 

The social impact of the problem of the emotion- 
ally handicapped and delinquent child has led the 
National Education Association to develop a special 
project in this.area. One of the basic aims of this 
study® is to define the role of the school and its 
function in dealing more effectively with the non- 
conforming, overtly aggressive child. Few school 
boards, as yet, have appraised their responsibility 
with respect to the emotionally handicapped child 


5 Bowman, Paul H. “Effects of a Revised School Pro- 
gram on Potential Delinquents,” The Annals of the Ameri: 
can Academy of Political and Social Science: Prevention 
of Juvenile Delinquency. 332; 53-61, March 1959. 

6 Kvaraceus, William, Miller, William, and others. De: 
linquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual, Washing: 
ton: Juvenile Delinquency Project, National Education 
Association, 1959, 
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Some have developed policies 
on the educational responsibility the school can 
accept for the education of emotionally disturbed 
children and how they will implement this respon- 
sibility. However, most communities or schools are 
sufficiently immobilized by the problem presented 
by such children that they have neither program 


and the community. 


nor policy. In some areas their plight is seen as 
an endemic disease to be kept secret from the 
community or the State Legislature. 


2. The public school system which accepts 
active responsibility for the education of the 
non-successful, emotionally handicapped 
child tends through no fault of its own to deal 
with the problem post facto. 


In most cases, programs are set up for waters 
which have boiled over rather than for those which 
have begun to heat or even to boil. The boiling 
pet demands action; dealing with the problem at 
an earlier time necessitates anticipating the prob- 
lem and planning for it. Members of the Quincy 
staff noted with some regret that starting programs 
for upper elementary or junior high school students 
was closing the barn door a little late. Their earlier 
research was concerned with children in the upper 
grades; at present, they feel their efforts would be 
more rewarding if they could begin in the early 
elementary grades. In the case of a large city 
school system such as New York, many programs 
for the emotionally handicapped, non-successful 
pupils have as one of their main objectives con- 
taining or holding the child until he is old enough 
to leave school while, at the same time, enabling 
other students and teachers to function. Early iden- 
tification and assistance is still a rare occurrence. 
As Krugman points out, “Because there is almost 
never sufficient staff in a school guidance program 
to do what needs to be done, the tendency is usually 
to focus on emergencies and on immediately annoy- 
ing problems to the neglect of broad basic ap- 
proaches in which results are not immediately 
apparent.”? 

Part of the difficulty lies in the paucity of re- 
search on assisting teachers in early identification 


procedures. It is also difficult to whip up the same 





Krugman, Morris, “Appraisal and Treatment of Per- 
sonality Problems in a Guidance Program,” Education in 
a Free World, Arthur E. Traxler, Ed. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1954. p. 114-21. 
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kind of excitement and community action about 
prevention as often occurs about rehabilitation or 
remediation. Few communities are as interested 
in appraising the personality development of its 
students as it is of their academic achievement. In 
recent years, many devices have been developed 
for sharpening teachers’ observation of children, 
yet few test companies or test developers have di- 
rected any concerted research effort in developing 
an effective and economical battery of instruments 
to assist teachers in their judgments of children’s 
emotional development. In addition, few schools 
make any kind of psychiatric or mental health 
consultation available to teachers to help them with 
children in early crises, to help them focus their 
energies on beginnings rather than endings of 
problems. 

In addition to the absence of programs of early 
identification of emotionally handicapped children, 
there seems to be a lack of suitable and effective 
educational programs, based on clinical understand- 
ings, for children with early learning or behavior 
problems. Small special classes have proved effec- 
tive for some types of emotionally handicapped 
children. The group of slow learners in Quincy 
and some of the Opportunity Classes in the New 
York City schools have undoubtedly reprieved chil- 
dren who, otherwise, would not have been helped. 
Other programs are being tried which have a more 
comprehensive preventive base. The All-Day Neigh- 
borhood Schools of the New York Schools and the 
mental health consultation program at Wellesley,® 
especially as they relate to school entrance, are 
examples of programs whose major emphasis en- 
compasses all children. Since the problems of prob- 
lem students increase with time, the school is forced 
by circumstances to do something later on for a 
heterogeneous group of emotionally handicapped, 
educationally retarded, non-successful, non-motivated 
pupils for whom planning any single remedial or 
therapeutic program might be compared to a cha- 
meleon trying to adjust to Scotch plaid. Successful 
program planning for this potpourri of non-success- 
ful students would entail their separation into edu- 
cationally and therapeutically functional groups 


8 Klein, Donald C., and Ross, Ann, “Kindergarten Entry: 
A Study of Role Transition,” Orthopsychiatry and the School. 
Morris Krugman, Ed. New York: American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association. 1950. p. 60-69. 
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for whom specific programs, aimed at the reduc- 
tion of major learning or behavioral disabilities, 
can be planned and administered. For example, 
such groups include children whose major emotional 
problem is related to an inability to keep up in read- 
ing and for whom one might program a large dose 
of remedial reading. There are others whose major 
problem is related to impulse control for whom one 
might plan small regular exposures of play therapy. 
Such a program has been operating at Public School 
55, Brooklyn, as part of the New York City Schools’ 
experimental program. As part of the program, 
about 10 teachers received intensive training and 
supervision as group play leaders and work with 
disturbed children in modified play therapy sessions. 
The results were found to be positive and, in some 
cases, dramatically so. The slow learners are 
another population at risk as suggested by the re- 
search of the Quincy project. Often, they need an 
adjusted, not a diluted, program, and special help 
when indicated. 


3. If the school has no plan or program 
for the more vulnerable child, the problem 
posed by the emotionally handicapped, non- 
successful child becomes increasingly severe 
and unassailable. 


The tremendous effort of the Children’s Branch 
of the National Institute of Mental Health with a 
small complement of “furious” children is roughly 
indicative of the effort and expense necessary for 
adequate rehabilitation. An analysis of residential 
treatment centers by the Juvenile Delinquency 
Evaluation Project Staff of New York City indi- 
cated a high rate of recidivism even in the best 
institutions. A study by the staff of the Project of 
one institution for emotionally handicapped boys 
amplified the fact that the longer a boy remained at 
an institution the more thoroughly was he initiated 
into the attitudes and practices of the older, sophisti- 
cated group. Too often, the child learned how to 
comply with the rules and to develop a visage of 
compliance in order to get out sooner. Estimates 
of annual per capita cost in the larger residential 
institutions in New York ranged from $3500 to 
$5600. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Research 
Project of the City of New York is worthy of special 
note. Some large communities and states have as- 
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sembled research groups in a staff relationship to 
the chief executive of the city or state. The function 
of these groups is to study the roles of public and 
private agencies dealing with emotionally handi- 
capped and pre-delinquent children, to analyze and 
evaluate programs for these children and to make 
realistic recommendations based on such research 
for more effective programs in prevention and con- 
trol of the problem. The New York Juvenile Delin. 
quency Evaluation Project is attached directly to 
the Mayor’s office and has, therefore, been able to 
produce comprehensive evaluative studies of private 
agencies, public schools, and residential programs. 
Such studies have the happy advantage of not being 
conducted by the administrative agency operating 
the program and can, therefore, be of some assist- 
ance in obtaining objectivity in program assessment. 
Unfortunately, community incidents of juvenile 
crime or vandalism often set off strong emotional 
reactions among adult citizens and government 
bodies limiting the usability of research facts for 


planning. 


4. For some children in school, effective 
instruction needs to include a large compo- 
nent of therapeutic activities if learning is to 
be successful. 


The problem of the therapeutic intervention by 
schools is complicated by professional fences and the 
difficulty of some school systems in understanding 
what kinds of experiences may be instructional for 
some children. Effective instruction, for some chil- 
dren, may be predicated on learning to control one’s 
impulses, learning to read, or overcoming fears 
about school. The play groups instituted by the 
New York Board of Education in Public School 55, 
Brooklyn, provide sound evidence of the effective- 
ness of such therapeutic experiences in educating 
the child. In an evaluation of the play groups in 
the New York City school system, the staff felt that 
the pressures of having to do something about the 
children needing this service were sufficiently grave 
and immediate to warrant the program. They felt 
that the program should not be compromised by a 
puristic clinical oritntation or professional jurisdic- 
tion disputes in which any practice even remotely 
connected with experiences called therapeutic is 
seen as the province of the clinical setting. Some 
of the children served by therapeutic programs 
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would undoubtedly require additional individual 
help. However, if compulsory attendance laws are 
to be complied with, education for some children 
may entail some assistance in emotional areas be- 
fore effective instruction can be instituted. 


5. Mental health consultation to teachers 
and administrators needs to be considered as 
a specific and planned part of a scheol pre- 
ventive program. 


Mental health consultation as spelled out by the 
staff at the Harvard School of Public Health,® the 
Wellesley School Project,’° and other teacher- 
centered programs offer the broadest professional 
coverage, the least expensive and probably the most 
effective single course of action for helping emotion- 
Mental health 


consultation needs to be understood as a discipline 


ally handicapped children early. 


somewhat separate from other types of professional 
functioning. Although it may be carried out by a 
psychiatrist, clinical psychologist, or psychiatric 
social worker, it entails the understanding and em- 
ployment of consultation processes which are not 
the logical outcomes of training in psychotherapy, 
projective testing or case work. Mental health con- 
sultation as developed by the Harvard and Wellesley 
programs is not supervision, psychotherapy, edu- 
cation, medical consultation, directive, or non- 
directive counseling. Mental health consultation is 
defined as an interview process between two pro- 
fessional workers, a consultant and a consultee 
(teacher), in which the consultant attempts to help 
the consultee solve a mental health problem of one 
or more students within the framework of the con- 
sultee’s usual professional functioning. It has as its 
major objective the provision of an opportunistic 
type of in-service training based, in each case, on 
the consultee’s professional interpersonal and intra- 
personal problems. It needs to be differentiated in 
objectives and basic technique from other types of 
interview processes. In mental health consultation, 
the consultant is not in any administrative or 
authority relationship to the consultee and has no 





® Caplan, Gerald, and Insley, Virginia, Concepts of Men- 
tal Health & Consultation: Thei~ Application in Public 
Health and Social Work, Washington: Superintendent of 
Documents, 1959. 

10 Lindemann, Erich. The Wellesley Project for the Study 
of Certain Problems in Community Health, New York: 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 1953. 
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responsibility for implementing plans or solutions 
devised in the consultant-consultee meetings. Con- 
sultation is usually initiated by the consultee as a 
result of a current work problem or upset. The 
consultant usually enters the scene temporarily and 
leaves when the job is done. The consultant is not, 
under ordinary circumstances, a member of the 
guidance or psychological staff of a school. He is 
usually of a different professional background from 
the consultee if the consultee is a mental health 
worker and not just a senior or more experienced 
Consultation 
services to teachers usually serve to abet a more 


member of the same _ profession. 


productive and positive use of staff guidance and 
psychological services which, in turn, help to in- 
crease the effectiveness of mental health consulta- 
tion. 


6. There is little magic in “education” or 
“community service;” the quality of the pro- 
gram is the essential core of the helping re- 
lationship. 


The latent strength of a well-balanced, effective 
school program as a broad avenue of prevention of 
emotionally and socially handicapped individuals 
has been sadly underestimated. This is not a matter 
of not believing in early help, in the plasticity of 
children, or in the magic of professional teachers. 
What is most evident is a lack of faith in the positive 
effect of schools on children who come to the plate 
with two strikes on them and a broken bat. Miller," 
for example, cites a junior-senior high school which 
drew its students from areas characterized by eco- 
nomic deprivation and fragile family patterns. The 
entering seventh graders were academically re- 
tarded, disinterested, had little self-esteem and poor 
morale. The changes which occurred in this group, 
undoubtedly as a result of a markedly successful 
school program, were positive and dramatic. There 
is little doubt that the graduates of this and other 
similar schools were less vulnerable to the slings 
and arrows of living. Another example of the rela- 
tionship in the quality of program and results was 
noted by the Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Re- 
search Project of the City of New York with 


11 Miller, Alan D., ‘The Role of the School System in a 
Mental Health Program,” Orthopsychiatry and the School, 
Morris Krugman, Ed. New York: American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Association, 1958, p. 135-40. 
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respect to the “600” schools. In one school, almost 
one-third of the children showed two or more years 
of reading progress and almost one-half between 
one and two years of progress. Some schools, how- 
ever, had little effect on its students. Another 
classic example of the relationship of quality of 
program and results is the recent re-evaluation of 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study by the Mc- 
Cords.!* In the study, 325 pre-delinquent boys re- 
ceived a variety of guidance services for about five 
years and were compared to a control group. It 
seemed that the treatment program had done little 
to impede the child’s criminal activities since as 
many treated as untreated boys had been convicted 
of crimes. One of the factors studied by the Mc- 
Cords in an adult follow-up of some of the boys 
was the intensity of the contact with the counselor. 
It was found that those boys seen every week by the 
counselor had a significantly smaller incidence of 
criminality than those boys who were seen at greater 
intervals. A number of other factors related to re- 
duction cf criminality were isolated, such as age at 
which counseling was begun, and sex of the counsel- 
or. Clearly, early treatment was most beneficial, 
particularly if the boy was 10 or younger. In any 
case, by lumping all degrees and kinds of “counsel- 
ing” together and assuming equal effectiveness of 
each, the qualitative factors which did affect the 
boys positively became lost in the shuffle. 

The evidence rings clear and loud that the nature 
and quality of a school or a school program can 
and does affect a child’s educational and social 
growth. The surprising feature of this apparent 
truth is its complete neglect or lack of implementa- 
tion by many schools, communities or states. If 
schools are asked to “hold on” to some children 
who seem unable to profit by attendance, the grip 
ought to be strength-giving and productive for both 
the child and the school. The responsibility of edu- 
cational leaders and mental health specialists would 
entail developing research programs to determine 
the kinds of “therapeutic leverage” which can be 
applied by schools for those children who need it 
and the implementation of these findings in a com- 
prehensive school program. 

12 McCord, Joan, and William, “A Follow-Up Report on 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science: 


Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 322; p. 89-96, March 
1959. 
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HEARING LOSS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 179) 


hearing conservation programs. Parent and 
teacher identifications should be encouraged 
but should not replace the audiometric ex- 


amination. 
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HELP WANTED! 

Executive director for Allegheny County Chapter, Penn- 
sylvania Association for Retarded Children, a non-profit 
community organization in a county of over a million popula- 


tion. Position requires programming services for the mentally 
retarded and their families. Salary, $7500 to $10,000. 
Send personal and professional resume with references to 


Paul Deeley, 4748 Rolling Hills Rd. 
Pittsburgh 36, Pennsylvania 
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A review of research on 





CEREBRAL PALSY AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


TATEMENTS regarding differences in the degree 
S of emotional and social adjustment among in- 
dividuals compared with the types and sub-types of 
cerebral palsy are still being made regardless of 
the lack of supportive experimental evidence. It 
is possible that recent investigations or empirical 
evidence has been cause to renew these assertions. 
The purpose of this paper is to review again the 
research concerning the emotional adjustment of 
children with cerebral palsy, and to determine the 
relationship between emotional adjustment and the 
diagnosed clinical type. 


Review of Related Studies 


The experiences that some specialists in cerebral 
palsy have had regarding the personality charac- 
teristics among spastics, athetoids and ataxic chil- 
dren have not held up under the careful scrutiny of 
controlled experimentation. Possibly in quantifying 
and measuring personality some of the traits are 
observable by an experienced person are not de- 
tected by the relatively crude instruments which are 
used for measurement. Phelps’ has observed cer- 
tain personality traits to be more common in some 
types of cerebral palsy than in others. As an ex- 
ample, he believes from his experiences that the 
athetoid child is almost universally free of an over- 
development of fear; on the other hand, the spastic 
child has many fears of all kinds which are ex- 
tremely limiting insofar as his activities are con- 
cerned. The emotion of affection is very highly 
developed in athetoid children, but is found to exist 
in only a narcissistic sense in the spastics. In fact, 
according to Phelps, the athetoid expresses more 
readily the emotions of anger and rage than does 
his spastic counterpart. 





@ NORRIS G. HARING is Coordinator of Special Education, 
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These relationships among the cerebral palsied 
of different types are not brought out when per- 
sonality is translated into quantity and measured. 
Block,* in an effort to determine the validity of 
Phelps’ observations concerning personality types, 
studied the personality characteristics of 20 spas- 
tics and 18 athetoids. He based his conclusions of 
the findings on (1) the Blacky Pictures, (2) The 
Bachracht Revision of the TAT, (3) A 25-item sen- 
tence completion form, (4) case histories, (5) 
functional activity evaluation, and (6) a behavior 
rating scale. Results of the study showed no sig- 
nificant differences of personality as related to the 
cerebral palsy types. It was found that among the 
spastic group there was increasing maladjustment 
with increasing physical disability. The authors 
indicate a need for further research to determine 
whether the degree of the handicap is a primary or 
secondary factor concerning the degree of malad- 
justment. 

Genotypical characteristics found in the study 
should be of value to educators and parents. In the 
child’s emotional life, feelings of disequilibrium, 
emphasis on orality, dependency and need for affec- 
tion were found. In the child’s interpersonal re- 
lationships, some interesting findings, including 
excessive need to move towards people, were evi- 
dent. The mother was seen in the dual role of being 
over-protecting and dominating. More sibling 
rivalry than is considered normal appeared, as did 
an overwhelming need for acceptance by peers. 
Self-concepts were expansive; there was a great 
deal of fantasy seemingly compensating for feel- 
ings of inferiority. 

Several studies using twins*1?®1*1° have been 
reported comparing the personality and emotional 
adjustment of cerebral palsied children with that of 
non-cerebral palsied children. In genegal, the twin 
without cerebral palsy fared better in both per- 
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sonality and his emotional adjustment. In all of 
the studies it was observed that the twin with 
cerebral palsy received different handling because 
of his handicap. They received more attention from 
their parents, they were seen by many more pro- 
fessional people, and they received protection from 
their non-handicapped twin. Shere’® found that ihe 
parents tended to be overprotective of the cerebral 
palsied twin, and that the resulting behavior dis- 
played by this twin was indicative of a rejected 
child. 

Kammerer! studied 80 hospitalized physically 
handicapped. He found that children in families 
who were indulgent were less well adjusted, as com- 
pared with children in familes who revealed no 
signs of overprotection. Kammerer concluded that 
over-protective attitudes of parents to their handi- 
capped children had a great adverse effect upon 
the emotional behavior of these children. 

In an effort to establish a relationship between 
cerebral palsy and the self-concept of these children, 
Bice®, Bender and Silver! and Cruickshank* have 
investigated the cerebral palsied child’s concept of 
himself using various projective media. In each 
case, these investigators found that the disorder is 
related to the way in which the individual con- 
ceives of himself. 


Brain Injury and Emotional Adjustment 


In considering the emotional adjustment of chil- 
dren with brain damage, with or without gross 
motor involvement, Bender’ has stated that .. . 
“Children with disorders of the central nervous 
system commonly display the following: (1) Dif- 
ficulties in patterned behavior in impulse, motor, 
perceptual, and integrative areas with a tendency 
to disorganization and regressed or retarded matu- 
ration, (2) a severe anxiety also poorly patterned 
with associated body image and identification prob- 
lems, (3) a greatly increased need for human sup- 
port in all these areas. The disturbance is one of 
the maturation of the pattern or organization of 
the impulses and results in disorganized, restless, 
aimless, wild and immature behavior, at times 
hyperkinetic and aggressive and destructive.” 

Strauss’, using rating scales, found by statistical 
analysis of the ratings that the brain-injured group 
could be differentiated from the non-brain-injured 
group. The scale revealed that brain-injured chil- 
dren as a group were (1) erratic, (2) uncoordi- 
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nated, (3) uncontrolled, (4) disinhibited and 
socially unaccepted. Cruickshank has said that 
disassociation. and disinhibition are characteristic 
of behavior for cerebral palsied children. In 
Cruickshank and Dolphin’s® study of cerebral pal- 
sied children they referred to five characteristics of 
behavior: (1) forced responsiveness to stimuli, 
(2) perseveration, (3) dissociation, (4) disinhibi- 
tion, and (5) disturbances of the figure-ground 
relationship. 


Behavior and Location of Brain Lesion 


Certain statements can be found concerning the 
relationship of emotional adjustment and behavior 
to the location of the brain lesion. Sarason! states 
that: “Irritative or destructive lesions involving the 
frontal lobes result in hyperactivity, memory defi 
cits, inordinate difficulty in conceptual thinking, dis. 
tractibility, inappropriate boasting, euphoria, hos. 
tility, and uncontrolled emotional expression. He 
also comments that the hypothalamus contains the 
coordinating center for emotional expression. 
Cobb® has said that, “Injury to the brain may have 
a direct effect on the personality or a secondary 
effect through complex psychological reactions such 
as fear and discouragement.” Cohn and Nardini’ 
found consistent brain wave patterns revealing bi- 
lateral occipital slow activity on the E.E.G. among 
certain individuals with aggressive social behavior. 
There could be some possibility that the variation 
in the emotional adjustment and behavior of the 
cerebral palsied child could be accounted for by 
the area and the extent of the injury to the brain. 
Cohn®, in another study, gave the E.E.G. to approxi- 
mately 40 children in the Montgomery County, 
Maryland schools who were selected and placed in 
special classes because of perceptual, motor and 
emotional disorders. He found that a significantly 
greater number of these children revealed abnor- 
mally slow occipital activity. In this same study 
Cohn did not find a consistent relationship between 
the children in the special class with normal occipi- 
tal activity and their visuo-motor perceptual func- 
tioning. 


Summary Statements 


Even though it may seem reasonable to expect 
that damage in different areas of the central 
nervous system, resulting in athetosis, spasticity, 
ataxia, or rigidity could be manifested in varying 
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degrees of emotional adjustment, evidence from 
comparative studies has failed to support any such 
differences. In fact, not a single investigator, com- 
paring types and sub-types of cerebral palsy in the 
past four years has reported statistically significant 
differences in emotional adjustment among the 
groups. Probably one of the most interesting re- 
sults of these studies is the great amount of hetero- 
geneity that exists in the personality characteristics 
of the childen in any one group or sub-group. 
Almost any personality trait or characteristic can 
be found among children in any one of all the 
groups. The type of cerebral palsy, in and of itself, 
seems to have a great deal less influence upon the 
emotional adjustment of cerebral palsied children 
than the experiences they have with themselves in 
relation to their parents, siblings, peers and other 
persons in their life. A more meaningful approach 
to understanding the emotional adjustment of these 
children is through study of the psychological con- 
ditions that exist in their environment. Even if dif- 
ferences were found to exist among the types of 
cerebral palsy which related to the emotional 
adjustment, except for the meaning this might hold 
in determining the cause of the adjustment, the 
problem of studying conditions most conducive to 
to emotional maturity would remain with us. 

Although the location and extent of the brain 
lesion may possibly be related to the emotional 
adjustment of cerebral palsied children, the area 
of the brain involved does not offer a reliable basis 
for predicting emotional disturbances in children. 
It is true that the cerebral palsied child is more 
likely to have a less adequate emotional adjust- 
ment; however there is a great deal more support 
for the idea that emotional adjustment in the 
cerebral palsied child, as in the child without motor 
impairment, is a function of the individual in his 
environment. 


Parents’ Reaction and Emotional Adjustment 


The reaction of parents and other adults toward 
the cerebral palsied child has a major influence on 
his emotional adjustment. It is the parents’ atti- 
tudes and reactions that govern the way they 
relate, handle, discipline and train their children. 
The author has known many parents who feel an 
overwhelming need for over-protecting and meet- 
ing their children’s unreasonable demands because 
of the handicap. Even though these feelings are 
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natural human emotions that parents have, to curb 
these feelings and respond in a less emotional way 
to the child will-help to provide a more emotionally 
stable environment for the child. Responding with 
great emotional lavishness one day, and withholding 
this the next, is confusing to children, yet over- 
emotional parents frequently have difficulty avoid- 
ing this. 

It is helpful if parents, and teachers for that 
matter, can think of the cerebral palsied child in 
terms of his own developmental growth pattern 
and not compare him with normative growth pat- 
terns. Probably one of the most frustrating con- 
cepts to parents, and reflectively to their handi- 
capped children, is the “norm.” 

Whatever way the cerebral palsied child grows 
emotionally and physically is normal for him and 
it is the only way he can grow. Comparing him 
with what is normal can hold little value or com- 
fort for him. In fact, thinking in these terms can 
cause parents to depreciate the most significant ac- 
complishments of their children. 

Providing the cerebral palsied child with order 
and structure in his life is important to his achive- 
ment of an adequate emotional adjustment. To 
support him and follow through with him as he 
begins to accomplish simple tasks is invaluable to 
his confidence as he approaches sequentially more 
difficult achievements. The best way cerebral pal- 
sied children can learn and achieve is to be per- 
mitted to do what they are capable of doing. 

It is important that parents know where their 
cerebral palsied child is developmentally so that 
their attempts to help the child master the necessary 
skills for increasing his self-independence can be 
appropriate to his level of readiness. Obviously it is 
as unreasonable for parents to expect too much 
from the child as it is to expect too little. From this 
point of view, the development of a home curricu- 
lum, based upon objective observations of the 
child’s developmental program, would seem to be 
indicated. 
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HEAR YE! HEAR YE! By 


proclamation of International Mem- 
bership Promotion Chairman Ray 
Graham, January and February, 
1960, have been designated as CEC 
Membership Promotion Months! 


Ray Graham has invited all local, 
state, and provincial presidents and 


membership chairmen to double 
their efforts and initiate special cam- 
paigns during these specific recruit- 
ment months. Each and every 
CEC’er is asked to “‘get on the band- 
wagon” and enroll at least one new 


member. 


In 1959, CEC membership at- 
tained an all-time high of over 
13,800 members! Thus far, 3600 
have been processed for 1960. With 
all Council members supporting Ray 
Graham and his campaign leaders, 
the Council will have the member- 
ship necessary to carry out the ex- 
panded program adopted in Atlantic 
City. 


Watch the Bulletin for Member- 


ship Chairman Graham’s progress 


reports. 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” — W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- 
TRATION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled 
in a wearable unit so small. 


The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of 











WARREN 
“WALK-AWAY*’’ MODEL W-1 


A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 






are a standard type, easily replaced when 
exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 





driving a pair of miniature receivers to their 
full undistorted output. 








Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 














ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 
MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now—The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 












WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 
















The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER 
—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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PROVIDENCE FALL REGIONAL 
AN UNUSUALLY GOOD ONE 


For about a year, the Rhode Island Chapter and 
CEC International were busily engaged developing 
a regional conference for the southeastern provinces 
of Canada and the northeastern states of the U.S. 
The results paid off, November 15-18, in an excel- 
lent, well-attended, three-day event. 

The Council is indebted to many persons who 
contributed in one way or another to the success 
of the occasion. Space limitations prevent naming 
them all, but CEC is none the less appreciative of 
their efforts. However, we would be remiss if we 
failed to pay tribute to the program chairmen, 
Joseph Fenton, special assistant to the executive 
director, New York State Interdepartmental Health 
Resources Board, Albany, and Frances P. Connor, 
associate professor, Department of Special Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; to the local arrangements general chairman, 
Mary T. Thorp, president of the Rhode Island 
Chapter and director of the Henry Barnard School, 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence; and 
to their many assistants. 

Special features of the conference included a 
tour of old homes and historic sites, a film theater, 
and a day of combined visitation and section meet- 
ings sponsored in schools, rehabilitation centers, 
and other places of educational interest in the city. 

President Ivan K. Garrison set the tone of the 
conference, at the first general session, with his 
keynote address, “Developing the Potentials of Ex- 
ceptional Children.” Maurice Laufer, M. D., of 
the Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, Riverside, 
Rhode Island, brought an interesting message to 
the second general session on the “Physical, Psycho- 
logical, and Social Barriers to Learning.” Rhode 
Island’s own Congressman John E. Fogarty, in his 
able way, gave an overview, at the President’s Din- 
ner, of federal services in behalf of exceptional 
children. F. W. Rowe, former minister of education 
for Newfoundland, presented an exceptionally well 
received address at the fourth general session on 
“The Importance of Attitude in Developing the 
Potential of Exceptional Children.” And the con- 
ference closed with a timely address at the chapter 
luncheon by Eric Denhoff, M.D., medical director 
of the Meeting Street School, Children’s Rehabili- 
tation Center, Providence, on the subject of “The 
Impact of Parents on the Growth of Exceptional 
Children.” 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 


A breakdown of attendance at the conference 
will be featured, in a forthcoming Bulletin. 

The executive committee met in Washington, at 
the CEC offices, on Friday evening and all day 
Saturday, prior to the regional conference, in addi- 
tion to several meetings in Providence during the 
course of the conference. 

A few of the topics discussed were the expanded 
program, the Congressional study on special educa- 
tion and rehabilitation, sites for regional confer- 
ences in 1960, the special publications and research 
monograph series, proposed revisions to the con. 
stitution and bylaws, the development of proposed 
statements of policy on legislation, implementation 
of public law 85-926, and others. 

A more adequate resume of these deliberations 
will be reported later, provided space permits. 


E. MILO PRITCHETT JOINS 
CEC GOVERNING BOARD 


The Illinois Association for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children has elected E. Milo Pritchett to 
complete the unexpired term on the governing 
board left vacant by Genevieve Drennen Roberts, 
now residing in Ohio. 

CEC’s newest board member was elected to serve 
as Illinois’ representative for the three year term, 
June 1, 1960-May 31, 1963. Milo, a past president 
of the Illinois federation is director of special edu- 
cation in the East St. Louis public schools. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSE 
LISTINGS TO APPEAR IN APRIL 


Special education courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1960 summer sessions, in American 
colleges and universities, will again be fea- 
tured in our April issue. 

“Summer Courses in Special Education,” is 
an annual service feature of our journal to 
readers, listing only those offerings dealing 
specifically with some phase of special educa- 
tion. Both graduate and undergraduate credit 
courses are eligible. 

Any college and university not contacted by 
CEC last year is invited to send the name of 
its director of summer sessions to our edi- 
torial offices. Please do not mail listings at 
this time! If your summer courses were not 
listed in our last April’s issue, this is your 
invitation to be added to the group of higher 
education institutions contacted yearly. There 
is no charge for the listing. 


” 
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DON’T FORGET SECTION Q MEETING 
IN CHICAGO ON SAT., DEC. 26TH! 


The annual joint program of Section Q (Educa- 
tion) of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the Council for Exceptional 
Children will convene in Chicago this year. If you 
are in the Illinois area, be sure to reserve the 
Saturday event on your professional calendar. Meet- 
ings will be at the Sherman Hotel. 

Your November journal carried the program list- 
ings and participants on page 167. Not received in 
time for that deadline was the announcement of 
the following speaker on the afternoon session: 


2PM—cuRRICULUM AND ORGANIZATION TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF CHILDREN 
Louise Daugherty, 
School, Chicago. 


principal, Forrestville 


This participant will be the first speaker of the 
afternoon session on “Weapons of the School in the 
War Against Delinquency,” under the chairmanship 
of CEC President Ivan Garrison. The morning 
session on “Organic and Social Factors in Mental 
Deficiency and Their Significance to the Educa- 
tion Program,” is under the direction of Chairman 
Frances A. Mullen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago. 


CANADIANS TO ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Helen De Laporte of Toronto will attend the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth as 
one of the persons from outside the United States, 
CEC President Garrison was privileged to invite. 
Another neighbor to the north who has accepted 
an invitation is T. H. W. Martin, superintendent of 
schools of Toronto and CEC governing board mem- 
ber. 


People 


e@ FRANCES PHILLIPs is the new principal, The Ken- 
dall School, and chairman, Department of Educa- 
tion, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. Prior 
to this appointment she was with the Bruce Street 
School for the Deaf, Newark, New Jersey, as teacher 
and acting principal. 

@ LAWRENCE J. Linck is the new executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Association for Mental Health 
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with headquarters at 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, N. Y. Mr. Linck is known for his former work as 
executive director of the National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. 

e FRANK H. KRvSEN, M.D., is now the special assist- 
ant for health and medical affairs to the director 
of the U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. He 
will be on leave from the Mayo Clinic where he is 
senior consultant in physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation. 

e Ltoyp M. Dunn, immediate past president of 
CEC and coordinator of education for exceptional 
children at George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, is directing a survey of special education 
needs and resources for the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education. The study is an 
undertaking made possible by cooperative grants 
from the United Cerebral Palsy Research and Edu- 
cational Foundation and the Easter Seal Founda- 
tion. 

e Freperic M. McCutcHen, formerly consultant, 
Program for Exceptional Children, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Atlanta, Ga., has succeeded the 
late Arthur Hill as director of St. John’s Develop- 
ment Services for Children, Washington, D. C. As- 
sociate director is Kathleen A. McCutchen, formerly 
of the College of Education, University of Georgia. 
e ARTHUR A. EISENSTADT, Newark, N. J., public 
schools, is a Fulbright exchange teacher this year 
at Wingfield House School, London E. 17, England. 
e Maurice OLSEN has accepted appointment as the 
first executive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind. His office is located 
in the Association’s newly established headquarters 
at 2363 S. Spring Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

e Victor P. A. WENZELL, supervising principal of 
the Southbury Training School, Southbury, Conn., 
is the recipient of a Fulbright Fellowship to study 
special education in New Zealand, at the University 
in Auckland. 

e@ KENNETH MANGAN, recently principal of the Gall- 
audet Day School for the Deaf of St. Louis and 
CEC governing board member for Missouri, has 
accepted an appointment to the faculty of the 
University of Illinois as associate in education. His 
work is research and teacher education in the field 
of exceptional children. 

e Joun A. GoucH is now serving as Education Re- 
search and Program Specialist, Captioned Film 
Program for the Deaf, U.S. Office of Education, 
HEW. He was the former principal of Kendall 
School for the Deaf, and chairman of Gallaudet’s 
education department. 

e Raymonp A, Horn, former assistant supervisor of 
Psychological Services for the Division of Special 
Education of the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion, has become director of that Division as suc- 
cessor to HAZEL C. MCINTIRE, recently retired. 

@ STEPHEN J. CHIOVARO, director of volunteer serv- 
ices, Muscatatuck State School, Indiana, is the new 
president of the National Association of Recrea- 
tional Therapists. 

e ALBERTA J. MEYER has been appointed executive 
secretary of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
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tion International, succeeding FRANCES HAMILTON, 
now program specialist with the Division of Inter- 
national Education, U. S. Office of Education, HEW. 
e EpwarpD L. JOHNSTONE, Woods School, Langhorne, 
Pa., is president-elect of the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency. 

e M. V. MarsHALL, professor of education at Acadia 
University and member of the CEC Committee for 
Canadian Affairs has been awarded a Canada Coun- 
cil Senior Research Fellowship for the 1959-60 year. 
He is making “The Social Function of Education” 
the general field of his research problem and in 
addition to intensive study in England, will visit 
other western European nations in connection with 
his project. 


Other Groups 


EISENHOWER TO SERVE AS HEAD 
OF 8TH ISWC WORLP CONGRESS 


The President of the United States, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, has consented to serve as Honorary 
President of the Eighth World Congress of the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
The group will meet at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City, August 28th to September 2nd, 1960. 
In his letter from The White House, to Howard 
Rusk, president of the world-wide meeting, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

“It gives me genuine satisfaction to accept 
your invitation and to lend my name to such 

a worthy cause.” 


FERREE HEADS NSPB 


John W. Ferree, M.D., assumed the post of execu- 
tive director of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, earlier this fall. 

For the past 11 years, Dr. Ferree served with the 
American Heart Association in charge of communi- 
ty service and educational activities and as associate 
medical director. 

He succeeds Franklin M. Foote, M.D., who re- 
signed to accept the position of Commissioner of the 
Connecticut Department of Health. Dr. Foote had 
been with the NSPB since 1946. 
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ISWC AWARD GOES TO THERAPIST 


Edith Buchwald Lawton, director of postgraduate 
education for paramedical personnel, N. Y. Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center, Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, received on November 
20 the annual award of the U.S. Committee of the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
for “outstanding achievement in the field of inter- 
national rehabilitation for the physically handi- 
capped.” 

Howard A. Rusk presented the award, which was 
voted Mrs. Lawton by a committee headed by Mary 
E. Switzer, director of HEW’s Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. As director of the international 
training program at the N.Y. Institute, Mrs. Lawton 
has contributed to the professional preparation of 
large numbers of foreign students studying physical 
therapy and rehabilitation methods in the U.S.A. 


NAVH AIDS VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 


The National Aid to Visually Handicapped is a 
non-profit organization supplying free textbooks, 
reading material, novels, and teaching aids that 
have been transcribed into 18 point type. National 
headquarters are located at 5950 California Street, 
San Francisco 21, California. Mrs. Gene Marchi is 
executive director of the group. The group now 
operates on the elementary and secondary levels 
in supplying reading material in this special size 
type to partially seeing children. 

NAVH is now forming chapters throughout the 
United States to train volunteers to transcribe in 
their areas and the material will then be disbursed 
by the national office in order to prevent unneces- 
sary duplication of services. 

Roy Rusk is president of the group. Members of 
the NAVH Technical Advisory Board are as follows: 

Leo F. Cain, Vice-President 

San Francisco State College, Calif. 

William S. Herbig, Coordinator of Special 
Education 

San Mateo County, Calif. 

Katharine I. Sutter, Director of Physically 
Handicapped 

San Francisco Public Schools, Calif. 

Al Tudyman, Director of Special Education 

Oakland Public Schools, Calif. 

Ernest P. Willenberg, Chief, Bureau of 
Special Education. 


NEA News 


“Work and Learn With Experts” 
AT KENTUCKY NEA MEETING 


“Work and learn with the experts” might well be 
the underlying theme of the Sixth Regional In- 
structional Conference where teacher-delegates will 
be working in around-the-clock sessions to learn all 
they can about improving instruction from leaders 
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in such fields as curriculum development, testing 
and evaluation, educational television, and many 
more broad areas. The conference is scheduled to 
be held in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 27-30. CEC will be 
represented by John McCormick of the Council 
headquarters staff. 

Sponsored by the NEA and affiliated groups in a 
six-state area, the conference will deal exclusively 
with problems relating to good teaching. Primary 
emphasis will be on those which cut across levels 
and fields of instruction such as teaching the gifted 
and the slow, mental health, citizenship develop- 
ment, guidance counseling, classroom organization, 
and management. 

Heading a distinguished roster of speakers who 
will make important addresses during the confer- 
ence will be W. W. Eshelman, NEA president and 
supervising principal of the Upper Dublin schools 
in Fort Washington, Pa. Others include Lyman V. 
Ginger, NEA treasurer and past-president, who is 
dean of the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky; Omer Carmichael, superintendent of 
Louisville public schools; Herbert Thelen, Human 
Dynamics Laboratory, University of Chicago; A. W. 
Foshay, executive officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City; H. 
~Gerthon Morgan, Institute of Child Study, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md., and William 
Hollister, National Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 


States to be represented are Kentucky, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, and West Virginia. This sixth re- 
gional conference follows a _ successful pattern 
established by the NEA in 1951 in Toledo which led 
to subsequent conferences in 1954, Denver in 1955, 
Boston in 1956, Boise and Portland in 1958, Okla- 
homa City in 1959. 


National News 
HOUSE GROUP SCHEDULES HEARINGS 


Here is an interim report of the Special Educa- 
tion and Rehabilitation Study of the U. S. House 
of Representatives. 

Part I of the Study is a compilation of all existing 
federal legislation and departmental regulations 
affecting any area of special education or rehabili- 
tation. This volume will include a comprehensive 
index and marginal notations to facilitate use of 
the material. The first set of galley proofs is now 
being edited and when this is completed, an initial- 
ly edited set will be sent back to the departments 
and agencies concerned so that any inaccuracies 
or omissions may be corrected prior to final print- 
ing. It is anticipated that this volume will be use- 
ful to administrators and educators in the field of 
special education and rehabilitation, as well as to 
the members of Congress and federal services. 


CONGRESSIONAL STUDY SCHEDULES 
HEARINGS ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Congressional hearings are as American as apple 
pie. They provide a demonstration of democracy 
at work. YOU have an opportunity to participate 
in these hearings. The calendar of meetings has 
been presented with the hope that you will arrange 
to attend the meeting in your region. Your partici- 
pation in this study could represent one of your 
greatest contributions to the advancement of special 
education. 

I. K. Garrison, President, CEC 





Part II of the Study is being conducted simul- 
taneously with the completion of Part I. One aspect 
of Part II is an inquiry into professional and lay 
opinions on the unmet needs in special education 
and rehabilitation, and the existing facilities and 
services available throughout the country. This 
inquiry is being carried out through a series of 
regional workshops; the first of which was held on 
October 27-28 in New York City. These workshops, 
utilizing the talents and thinking of many of the 
nation’s key personnel in special education and 
rehabilitation, will produce a body of information 
appraising the Study staff of the immediate and 





CEC International Membership Promotion Chairman Ray Graham Proclaims 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
of 1960 as 
CEC MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION MONTHS 


(See page 194) 
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long-range needs in every section of the country. 
The subcommittee itself is holding regional public 
hearings and will be gathering testimony from in- 
terested lay readers. The first of these hearings 
was held following the workshop in New York City 
on October 28 and 29. 

The other aspect of Part II will involve the Study 
staff in a review of the operation of the programs 
being carried out by the federal departments and 
agencies in this field. This will be done through 
return visits to persons already contacted for Part 
I information, and the establishing of further de- 
partmental and agency contacts where necessary. 
As far as practical through interviewing, the Staff 
plans to obtain a total picture of the functioning 
of federal assistance to special education and re- 
habilitation. This part of the Study is in the be- 
ginning stages. 

The New York hearings and workshop were at- 
tended by approximately 300 professional and lay 
persons from the New York State fields of special 
education and rehabilitation. The success of these 
meetings indicates the desirability of continuing 
the pattern established. Plans are presently being 
worked on for further hearings and workshops. 
The next hearing will cover the New England region 
and will be held in New Haven, Connecticut, on 
December 17, preceded by two days of Workshop 
at Yale University on December 15 and 16. 

A Southern Regional Workshop is planned for late 
January in Alabama. A public hearing by the Sub- 
committee will be held following the Workshop. 


LATE FLASH! 


HOUSE GROUP WORKSHOP SET 
FOR JAN. 25-26 IN BIRMINGHAM 


The U. S. House of Representatives, Subcommit- 
tee on Special Education and Rehabiltation, will 
hold its Southern Regional Workshop in Birming- 
ham, Alabama on January 25 and 26, 1960, at the 
University of Alabama Extension Center. The fol- 
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lowing Southern States will be represented: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Elena D. Gall, assistant to the director, in charge 
of field studies, announced that 200 leaders in spe- 
cial education and rehabilitation representing the 
areas of visual disabilities, speech and hearing disa- 
bilities, neuromuscular and orthopedic disabilities, 
chronic disabilities, mentally handicapped and emo- 
tionally disturbed, mental retardation and gifted, 
will meet to discuss the pressing unmet needs for 
the exceptional in the above categories. 


The following members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee met in Atlanta, Georgia to plan the Workshop. 


W. Kuhn Barnett, Director 
Special Education 

State Department of Education 
Richmond 16, Virginia 


J. J. Brown, Director 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Texas Education Agency 

Austin 11, Texas 


Lloyd M. Dunn 

Department of Special Education 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 


William C. Geer, Coordinator 
Regional Program Associate 
Southern Region Education Board 
130 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Atlanta 13, Georgia 


Mamie J. Jones, Coordinator 
Education for Exceptional Children 
State Dept. of Education 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 


John S. Prickett, Jr. 

Assistant Director 

Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 


O. F. Wise, Director 


Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Crippled Children’s Service 


State Department of Education 
Montgomery 4, Alabama 


William C. Geer was chosen by the Southern Re- 
gional Advisory Committee to act as the Coordi- 
nator for the Workshop. 
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DIMENSIONS OF ENRICHMENT 


ee most capable of thoughtful learning 
are entitled to thoughtfully selected learning 
activities. What guides can a teacher use in choos- 
ing the enrichment which gifted children must have 
to achieve their full potential? 


Meaning of Enrichment 


The lack of definitive terminology in some educa- 
tional areas is illustrated in the literature on the 
gifted. The inconsistencies begin with the defini- 
tions of giftedness and extend to enrichment and 
beyond. 

Those who have studied the literature find it 
difficult to agree just what enrichment means.’ 
Barbe,? Dunlap,? and McNamee? reporting on three 
different special class programs, all refer to the 
kinds of experiences the children have in these 
special classes as enrichment. They do not, how- 
ever, define the term nor indicate that they would 
apply it only to special classes. 

Others use the term in connection with various 
administrative practices or organizational methods 
for improving the education of the gifted.®.°7§ 
Some of these suggestions include enrichment in 
special classes and schools, enrichment in regular 
classes, enrichment by additional courses, enrich- 
ment through additional extra-class activities, en- 
richment through the library, and enrichment 
through community resources. 

There have been efforts to tie the term to pro- 
grams in regular, heterogeneous classes. “Enrich- 
ment alone, not accompanied by acceleration or spe- 
cial grouping, keeps the talented child in his own 
age group and with children of various levels of 
ability.”® If this meaning was commonly accepted, 
one would know, when he sees the term used alone, 
that it refers to programs for gifted children who 





@ WILLIAM K. DURR is an associate professor in the Depart- 
ment of Teacher Education, College of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 
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have not been accelerated or placed in special 


classes. Others, sometimes agreeing that the term 


is usually associated with a regular classroom set- 
ting, point out that it may be a part of special 
classes and many of the other organizational meth- 
ods for dealing with the gifted.1° 1 

Sometimes the term is so inclusive that it is 
synonymous with good teaching and may refer to 
children of all intellectual levels. “Enrichment con- 
sists of the selection and organization of learning 
experiences appropriate to youths’ adequate devel- 
opment. It is not, therefore, ‘special education’. , . 
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but rather the essence of all good education. 


1 Philadelphia Suburban School Study Council. Guiding 
Your Gifted: A Handbook for Teachers, Administrators, 
and Parents, Phil.: Educational Ser. Bur., University of 
Penna., 1954, p. 23. 

2 Barbe, Walter B. “Evaluation of Special Classes for 
Gifted Children,” ExceptionaL CHILDREN, 22 (Nov., 1955), 
p. 60-62. 

3 Dunlap, James M. “Gifted Children in an Enriched 
Program,” ExceptioNaAL CuHItpreN, 21 (Jan., 1955), p. 
135-137. . 

4 McNamee, L. V. “Enriching Education of Rapid Learn- 
ers,” Nations Schools, 56 (December 1955), p. 70-72, 

5 Anderson, W. F. and Davis, L. R. “Guiding the Gifted,” 
School Executive, 76 (February, 1957), p. 82-83. 

6 McWilliams, Earl M. “Enrichment Practices for Gifted 
Junior High School Pupils,” National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals Bulletin, 40 (September, 1956), 
p. 72-84. 

7Passow, A. Harry, Goldberg, Miriam, Tannenbaum, 
Abraham J. and French, Will. Planning for Talented Youth. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955, p. 50-64. 

8 Witty, Paul, and Bloom, Samuel. “Education of the 
Gifted,” School and Society, 78 (October 17, 1953), p. 
113-18. 

® Havighurst, Robert J., Stivers, Eugene and Dehaan, 
Robert F. A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children. 
Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 83, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 20. 

10 Abraham, Willard. Common Sense About Gifted Chil- 
dren. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958, p. 82. 

11 Scheifele, Marian. The Gifted Child in the Regular 
Classroom. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1953, p. 41, 

12 National Society for the Study of Education. Educa- 
tion for the Gifted. 57th yearbook, Nelson B. Henry (ed.). 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958, p. 193. 
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While the writer hesitates to add still another 
definition to this already overlong list, it seems de- 
sirable that the term be clarified for purposes of 
this paper. Although the following suggestions 
could apply to special classes, here enrichment 
means the special provisions made for the rapid 
learner in a regular, heterogeneous classroom. The 
child who has been accelerated may be placed in 
such a classroom; hence, the special provisions 
made for him once he is there would be enrich- 
ment. 
other words should be used to describe programs in 
special classes for the gifted or good teaching for 


all children. 


If our terminology is to have preciseness, 


Dimensions of Enrichment 


Enrichment falls into one or more of three basic 
dimensions—horizontal, vertical, or supplementary. 
Effective teachers use these dimensions as guides. 
They know the strengths and limitations of each 
and how these dimensions are exemplified by the 
enrichment in their rooms. 

Horizontal enrichment broadens the regular pro- 
gram for any one grade. Learnings do not cut 
across grade levels. Vertical enrichment provides 
content which will be learned by average children 
Learning deliberately cuts upward 
through the grades. Supplementary enrichment 
stresses activities outside the normal curriculum. 


at a later time. 


The regular program is neither broadened nor ex- 
tended upward since these activities relate only in- 
directly to it. 


Horizontal Enrichment 


Horizontal enrichment involves a broader un- 
derstanding of regular studies for more capable 


students. It may be visualized like this. 


HORIZONTAL 
ENRICHMENT 


HORIZONTAL #§ REGULAR GRADE 


ENRICHMENT 


LEVEL PROGRAM 





It emphasizes learnings directly related to the 
regular program; however, children would not pro- 
ceed to advanced material if they learned at a more 
rapid rate. A first grade child who had achieved 
mastery of the addition facts with sums through 8 
would not be taught his “9’s” if these sums were 
normally taught in the second grade. He would use 
the sums he did know in a greater variety of situa- 
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tions. A third grade child who had completed the 3? 
book in the regular reading series might begin the 
3” book in another series. Or, he might be encour- 
aged to read widely for pleasure and information. 
He would not, how ver, be taught the skills which 
were developed in the 4! book. 


Vertical Enrichment 


Vertical enrichment in its pure form stresses the 
mastery of increasingly more mature ideas for the 
child who learns at an above average rate. It may 
be pictured in this way: 









VERTICAL ENRICHMENT 
PROGRAM FOR NEXT HIGHER GRADE 





REGULAR GRADE 
LEVEL PROGRAM 


It deals with learnings in the regular school pro- 
gram which “average” children will be expected 
to attain at a later time and at a more leisurely 
pace. A first grade child who had achieved mastery 
of the addition facts with sums through 8 would be 
helped to learn his “9’s” even though these sums 
were normally taught in the second grade. A third 
grade child who had completed the 3? book in the 
regular reading series would begin immediately 
on the 4" book. He would be helped to master more 
advanced reading skills in the sequentially arranged 
series instead of simply reading widely or reading 
the same level book in another series. 


Supplementary Enrichment 


Supplementary enrichment places emphasis on 
activities which are least related to the regular 
school program. It might look like this: 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
ENRICHMENT 


REGULAR GRADE 
LEVEL PROGRAM 





In its pure form activities are deliberately chosen 
because they do not directly broaden the regular 
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grade level program and because “average” chil- 
dren will not be required to have such activities at 
a later grade. In other words, it involves activities 
which are neither horizontal or vertical. It takes 
the child into fields normally unexplored in school 
at any level. A first grade child who has achieved 
mastery of the addition facts with sums through 
8 might plan appropriate displays for a school 
display case. A third grade child who has com- 
pleted the 3° book in the regular reading series 
might take full responsibility for the primary 
grades in a school fund drive. 

The above examples of supplementary enrich- 
ment are not totally unrelated to the learnings 
which children are expected to acquire. Enrich- 
ment which could not be related in some way, 
however diverse, to the program for all children, 
would be difficult to imagine. While the theoretical 
difference between supplementary enrichment and 
those which depend more on the school program 
may be a difference of degree, it results in a differ- 
ence in kind when translated into classroom prac- 
tice. 

Although these three dimensions are not sharply 
divided and frequently do not appear in pure form, 
the teacher’s tendency to adopt one of them as a 
guide in selecting enrichment activities is a power- 
ful factor in determining what a child will be 
taught. The teacher looks for activities directly re- 
lated to grade level learnings, activities leading to 
understandings at a higher grade level, or activities 
only indirectly related to the school program. 


Evaluating Enrichment Patterns 


Merely classifying an enrichment activity into 
one of these three dimensions will not, in itself, 
make that activity desirable. This truth, obvious 
as it may seem, does not always receive recognition 
from those whose vision is narrowed to one dimen- 
sion. No pattern contains all of the advantages and 
none of the hazards of good enrichment practices. 
There are desirable attributes in each which, when 
carried to extremes, become hinderances to effective 
teaching. 

Writings in this area indicate a general prefer- 
ence for horizontal enrichment. Understanding 
more about arithmetic facts at any given grade 
level, greater depth in social studies units while 
confining exploration to the unit topic—these kinds 
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of recommendations receive major emphasis in 
suggested enrichment. 

Helping a student broaden his understandings in 
this way has obvious merit, but it can lead to a 
violation of learning principles. “Children’s inter. 
ests should be considered when selecting learning 
activities,” and “Children should be given oppor- 
tunities to learn materials for which they are 
ready,” are two principles of good teaching. The 
teacher who says, “No, you can’t study about air. 
planes; you'll learn about them next year when you 
have a unit on transportation,” ignores these prin- 
ciples. 

When horizontal enrichment is followed and 
vertical enrichment is avoided, it is sometimes diff- 
cult to make a distinction between cause and effect. 
A teacher who follows horizontal enrichment does 
not tread on the subject-matter toes of those at 
higher grade levels. Is it this avoidance of another 
teacher’s territory which results in the adoption of 
horizontal enrichment or does the conscious adop- 
tion of such enrichment merely result in not teach- 
ing “above grade level?” Deliberately choosing 
horizontal enrichment because of its merits may 
be defensible. Backing into it to keep from walking 
into another teacher’s subject matter area is not. 
Grade level distinctions are merely lines drawn for 
convenience; they are not fences abounding with 
threaterring “Keep Off” signs. 

Proponents of vertical enrichment show uncon- 
cern with grade level distinctions. Children are 
challenged to learn at their own best pace. This 
pattern of enrichment follows the readiness prin- 
ciple which may be ignored in horizontal enrich- 
ment and it also enables a child to follow his inter- 
ests without fear of running into grade level fences. 

Certain dangers in this pattern temper its obvi- 
ous advantages. Insisting on vertical enrichment 
may also result in ignoring children’s interests. The 
teacher who says, “You can’t take that book home 
to read; it’s too easy for you,” substitutes an overly 
rigid concept of vertical enrichment for the interests 
of her students. 

One criticism leveled by the opponents of verti- 
cal enrichment is unjustified. It is sometimes said 
that vertical enrichment results in the child being 
pushed too rapidly through a narrow and sterile 
curriculum. This unfortunate circumstance could 
occur, but vertical enrichment, even in its pure 
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form, does not have to be narrow and sterile. All 
of the essential experiences for meaningful learning 
can be provided and no “pushing,” with its un- 
Pleasant educational connotations, is necessary. 
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Learning activities which allow the child to progress 
upward through a planned sequence are provided 
at a pace which is appropriate for him. 

Supplementary enrichment puts no “regular cur- 
riculum” limitations on the child’s interests. It is, 
in fact, designed to encourage explorations unre- 
lated to the regular program. Not only does it 
remove curriculum barriers, it encourages the 
teacher and the child to creatively explore for new 
ideas. 

Although it is not limited by the necessary cur- 
riculum connections which characterize horizontal 
and vertical enrichment, it is limited, in its pure 
form, by its direct avoidance of such connections. 
The teacher who says, “No, you can’t study ahead in 
arithmetic; it’s time for you to clean the school 
display case,” is carrying the values of supplemen- 
tary enrichment to an absurd extreme. The advo- 
cate of pure supplementary enrichment would tend 
to reject activities directly related to the regular 
school curriculum even though these were in line 
with the interests and readiness of the child. 

Since each of these three dimensions of enrich- 
ment has both advantages and disadvantages, what 
pattern should be adopted? A good pattern of 
enrichment is a composite of the best features of 
each of the three basic patterns adapted to fit the 
individual learning situations. 

Enrichment should include the horizontal aspects 
which give desirable, added meaning to the regular 
school program. It should not, however, provide 
endless connections which soon lose meaning, nor 
be limited by grade lines. There can be no justi- 
fication for closing doors to children whose readi- 
ness and interests might lead them to explore the 
sacred ground assigned to later grades. The ad- 
vantages of supplementary enrichment should also 
become an integral part of any composite pattern. 
Children and creative teachers not infrequently 
conceive worthwhile activities which were un- 
dreamed by textbook authors or curriculum or- 
ganizers. These activities should not be shunned 
because of the relative lack of creativeness by those 
who are responsible for programs of study. 


Evaluating Specific Enrichment Activities 


Each teacher should adopt a pattern encompass- 
ing the’ strengths of the three basic enrichment 
dimensions. This pattern will provide guidelines 
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and a theoretical framework for evaluating specific 
ideas. It will lead to the rejection of some sugges- 
tions which do not fit into a worthwhile pattern. 
It will not, however, prevent the adoption of useless 
or harmful activities which may be classified in that 
pattern. 

For example, the practice of having fast-learning 
children repeat unneeded drill exercises in arith- 
metic may be rejected because it does not fit into 
a pattern containing the strengths of vertical en- 
richment. In its place the children may spend a 
major portion of their time tutoring their slower 
learning peers. This may be classified as either 
basically supplementary (since tutoring is not a 
normal part of the school program at any level) 
or horizontal (since it is an extension of teaching 
children to work together). Although tutoring may 
be adequately classified within a desirable compos- 
ite pattern, such a classification does not insure 
the desirability of the specific activity. 

When a guiding theoretical pattern has been 
adopted, the next basic problem is not that we lack 
the answer concerning the activities to use—it is 
that we do not ask the right questions. 

The question normally is, “What enrichment 
activity can I use with this child?” The answer to 
this is usually in the singular. It may be, “He can 
answer the telephone for the principal.” Even if 
this activity can be classified in a defensible pattern, 
its merits have not been established. However, it 
answers the question and, since it does, it is some- 
times adopted as an enrichment experience. The 
issue is settled, perhaps inappropriately, but it is 
settled; the child will answer the telephone. 

The question should be “What enrichment activ- 
ity would be best for this child?” If honestly asked, 
it leads to a completely different orientation in 
selecting experiences. The answer requires compari- 
son and an appropriate selection from a group of 
suggested activities, not a quick adoption of the 
first one which fits a pattern. 

When this question is posed, the search for an 
appropriate learning must extend. What suggestion 
comes to mind? Perhaps the first one is that the 
child can answer the telephone for the principal. 
This, however, does not answer the question since 
a single suggestion does not allow for comparison. 
Now additional suggestions must be derived. He 
might work on a room newspaper, do additional 
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research in a social studies unit, or many other 


interesting and worthwhile things. The list is 
limited only by the insight and imagination of both 
the child and the teacher. The question can now be 
answered because there are a number of ideas 
from which to choose. 

It is unlikely that there will be universal agree. 
ment as each of us searches for the best activity for 
a particular child at any given time. The worth of 
certain enrichment activities will be evaluated dif. 
ferently, the needs of our children will change, and 
the opportunities in different learning situations 
will vary. 

Universal agreement is not essential. There are 
two essentials for effective enrichment, a carefully 
chosen pattern using the best features of each 
dimension and a comparative judgment in selecting 
the best specific activity which fits that pattern. 
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NOW! 
Catholic Religion Texts 


for Exceptional Children 


Written for children with language limita- 
tions—the deaf and retarded—by experts in 
education of the deaf, the four graded texts 
in this series are now available to meet a 
nationwide demand. Many teachers are 
even using them in regular primary classes. 
Simple language, work sheets, pages to color 
and cut out, teacher’s guide, durably bound. 
Set of four, $6; single copies, $1.50. 

10% discount on orders for 24 or more copies. 
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New teaching aids utilize the sense of touch and provide rich and varied experiences. 
Alphabet boards have been designed as remedial and therapeutic devices to meet the needs of the 
individual child. Removable letters and colorful three dimensional objects provide numerous eye- 
hand coordination activities. Tracing beaded letters has proven effective in the correction of re- 
versals and in the recognition and reproduction of the alphabet. 

Material can be used effectively in kindergarten through second grade to arouse enthusiasm for the 
alphabet. Touch aids are ideal for special education teachers. 

Instruction manual written by John Manning, Ph.D., Speech and Hearing Pathologist; Robert Han- 
son, M., Ed., Special Education. 


ABC Touch Boards ... (Set of 5 boards) : $32.50 
(Quotations on quantity orders given upon request) 

Touch Numbers Boards were designed to teach the numbers one through 

ten. In addition to having removable tactile numbers, the boards have 

a quantity concept of boys and girls in a safety theme. For example, one 

boy waiting for the sign “WAIT,” two girls walking with the sign 

“WALK.” 


Touch Numbers Boards (Set of 2 boards) —. .- sie es $11.50 


“My Guide to Safety” 





A new safety guide designed to teach safety words to educable and trainable 
children. Each word has a colored beaded surface which allows the child 
: to learn through the kinesthetic and tactual approach. Words are clearly 
illustrated to be meaningful to the child. Price $2.85 
Palfrey’s School Supply Company, 7715 East Garvey Avenue, 


South San Gabriel, California. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN IN SWITZERLAND 


WALLACE W. AND ISABELLE WAGNER TAYLOR 


Ellen Zangger, Assistant Secretary-General of Pro In- 
firmis, provided much of the information for this article. 


eon and cultural diversity and decentrali- 
zation of authority characterize the small 
country of Switzerland. Its five million people speak 
four major languages and adhere to two major 
religious faiths. Although most of these people 
live in highly developed urban areas, substantial 
numbers are dispersed among relatively isolated 
villages. 

The Swiss Confederation was formed during 
the period between 1291 and 1815 by the voluntary 
association of existing communities and small 
states, each with its own history and structure, 
which in large part was maintained. Side by side 
with the federal government there are 25 cantons 
or states and 3000 municipalities, each of them an 
individual state with its own legislature, admin- 
istration, and judiciary, and each of them retaining 
considerable independence of action. Switzerland 
is a “direct” democracy in which the federal, can- 
tonal, and municipal legislative bodies are elected, 
and the appointment of such functionaries as teach- 
ers, clergymen, and judges must be approved by the 
people, who also retain the right and duty to pass 
on every law or resolution of importance, while 





e@ WALLACE W. TAYLOR is professor of education at the 
State University of New York, College for Teachers in Albany. 
e@ ISABELLE WAGNER TAYLOR is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Russell Sage College, Troy, New York. 

This is the last in a series of six articles, by the authors, 
on the education of the physically handicapped children of 
Europe. 
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other laws or resolutions can be put to general 
vote if they so choose. Elementary and secondary 
school teachers (though not professors at univer. 
sities) are elected in most cantons by public mu- 
nicipal vote from a slate of nominations proposed 
by a special school commission after interviewing 
various applicants. In a few cantons, however, all 
teachers are appointed by the school administration. 


Influence of History 


Most of the cantons and municipalities are too 
small to maintain their own separate institutions 
for the physically and mentally handicapped, and 
since, as anywhere in the world, effective coopera- 
tion among equal govermental units is difficult to 
achieve; the major responsibility for these institu- 
tions has been assumed by voluntary associations. 
About 160 of the 200 residential institutions in 
Switzerland for the mentally and physically handi- 
capped of all ages are private. Such private insti- 
tutions can more readily cooperate, apportion re- 
sponsibility, and adapt their programs to changing 
needs than can public institutions operating in a 
federal, cantonal, and municipal type of direct 
democracy. State programs are chiefly in the fields 
of public health in general, including tuberculosis, 
and emotionally disturbed children. 

Switzerland’s historical and cultural diversity 
also explains why Swiss institutions are relatively 
small. Although the largest residential school for 
handicapped children, one providing for the men- 
tally handicapped, has 375 beds, the average size 
is usually only 50 to 70 beds. Small size in some 
instances represents an accomodation needed to 
meet language and religious differences, as shown 
by the fact that three separate schools are con- 
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sidered necessary for 100 mentally normal blind 


children: one for Protestant German-speaking 
children, a second for Protestant French-speaking 
children, and a third for Catholic children which 
holds classes in three languages. 

The origin of programs of assistance for the 
handicapped in Switzerland dates back to the 
Middle Ages, when handicapped persons of all 
ages were given fairly systematic help by religious 
orders even though it was purely custodial in 
nature. Most of the special-education institutions 
of the present day date from the nineteenth cen- 
tury; a substantial number of them were established 
by religious groups, and are still maintained by 
such organizations, but even more are operated 
by non-denominational humanitarian associations. 
Thus the great majority of residential schools today 
are private institutions. 

Another factor accounting for this preponderance 
of private establishments may be the strongly held 
conviction of the people in general that parents 
should remain fully responsibile for their children, 
even their handicapped children, and that public 
agencies in giving them assistance must not free 
the parents of this responsibility. 


Estimating the Handicapped 


The best estimates available concerning the in- 
cidence of disabilities in Switzerland are as follows: 


1. Blind and partially sighted: about 100 
mentally normal children of school age 
out of an approximate total of 2600, most 
of whom are over 60 years of age. 


2. Deaf (those needing special help for 
learning to speak): 500 children 5 to 16 
years of age out of a total of 7000. 


3. Hard of hearing: 40,000 children and 
adults; this is an average estimate based 
on the range of percentages (0.4 to 2.0) 
found within the general population. 
About 200 hard of hearing children are in 
special institutions and an undetermined 
number get courses in lipreading and 
speech therapy from itinerant teachers. 


4. Speech handicapped: 20,000 to 30,000 
children with handicaps such as stuttering, 
stammering, cleft palate, and agrammatic 


speech. 
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5. Neuromuscular disabilities: according 
to the census, 3160 children up to 19 years 
of age (the actual figure is probably much 
higher) out of 50,000 orthopedic cases. 

6. Cerebral palsy: 2000 to 3000 children 
and adults. 

7. Convulsive seizures: 20,000 to 25,000 
epileptics in all. 

8. Delicate children: about 4000 children 

with asthma, 2000 to 3000 children with 

heart diseases, 6000 to 7000 tubecular and 
pre-tubercular children. No other esti- 


mates are available. 

9. Multiply handicapped children: fig- 
ures available only for children in institu- 
tions for the multiply handicapped, of 
whom 80 are subnormal deaf, hard of 
hearing, or speech handicapped, 90 sub. 
normal blind, and 60 subnormal ortho- 
pedically handicapped. 


The educational needs of orthopedically handi- 
capped, delicate, and epileptic children are most 
commonly provided for in regular classroom sit- 
uations, with such adjustments as special equipment, 
transport facilities, horizontal position for the child, 
and concentration of classwork in the mornings. 
This program is usually successful since the social 
workers and other specialists who serve the child 
keep in close touch with the teacher and make 
suggestions regarding the adaptation of the school 
program to the child’s needs. Most hard of hearing 
children and those with speech handicaps partici- 
pate in the regular school program while getting 
supplementary help for their special difficulties. 


Special Classes and Programs 

As a rule, special classes in the regular school 
have been organized only for the mentally retarded, 
and even these classes are insufficient in number. 
Only a few of the larger cities between 100,000 
and 400,000 in population (such as Ziirich, Berne, 
Basle, St. Gallen, Luzerne, and Geneva) have special 
classes for the physically handicapped, though these 
usually contain several kinds of handicap since 
there are too few children to subdivide them by 
disability. Of the cities cited, only Basle has sep- 
arate special classes for disability groups such as 
the hard of hearing, the partially sighted, and the 
speech handicapped, while Winterthur has two 
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senses LARADON HALL PUBLICATIONS -"="=""=". 


detiheiin Ti Basic Reading Kit 
1 Mentally Kotavdedl Chillen 


This kit was conceived and developed at Laradon 
Hall School for the specific purpose of teaching the 
retarded to read. 

Simplicity and flexibility were prime objectives in 
its design. 

The one hundred words presented in the kit were 
selected on the basis of their frequency of use and 


functional value. 


The material is adaptable to individual or group 


use. 


The complete kit together with instruction 


manual is priced at $21.50, postage paid. 


kk HELPFUL HINTS FOR HANDICAPS *** 


This manual was developed in the classrooms at 
Laradon Hall School for Exceptional Children and 
incorporates our more successful material in teach- 


ing the severely retarded or “trainable” child. 


Written in simple, non-technical language, the 
manual describes the construction and use of a wide 
variety of objects to develop attention span, sensory 
and motor discrimination, and word and symbol 


discrimination. 
The manual is priced at $1.50 postage paid. 


Both the above Reading Kit and the Hints Manual 
are published and printed by trainees in the Lara- 
don Hall Sheltered Workshop, for additional in- 


formation or to place an order write: 


LARADON HALL OCCUPATIONAL CENTER FOR THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 
East 51st Avenue and Lincoln Street 


Denver 16, Colorado 
ene ne ee ee ne eo eee ee no eee ee ee 
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special classes for the cerebral palsied. The size 
of special classes is strictly limited in order to 
meet the child’s need for individualized instruction, 

There are no day schools in Switzerland for 
handicapped children, but some of the schools for 
the deaf accept a few day school pupils. 

On the other hand residential schools, and hos. 
pitals with school programs, are numerous. The 
residential schools for various disability groups 
are as follows: 


4 schools, 124 beds, for orthopedically 
handicapped children 
11 schools, 470 beds, for deaf children, 


including kindergarten 
5 schools (or specialized departments of 
schools), 180 beds, for hard-of-hearing 
children 
11 schools (or specialized departments of 
schools), 236 beds, for children with 
speech handicaps 
3 schools, 95 beds, for blind and partially 
sighted children 
1 school, 16 beds, for cerebral palsied chil- 
dren 
4 schools, 250 beds, for multiply handi- 
capped children 
There are no special residential schools for other 
categories of delicate children such as those with 
cardia¢ difficulties or diabetes. 
The hospitals which include a school department 
for children are as follows: 
4 orthopedic hospitals, 330 beds, for chil- 
dren and adults 
polio hospitals, 70 beds, for children 
4 hospitals, 190 beds, for epileptic children 
and adults 


ho 


In addition there are 68 sanatoria and pre. 
ventoria with 5800 beds for tubercular or pre- 
tubercular children, including sanatoria for asthma, 
which make some provision for tthe child’s school- 
ing. 

Urban areas usually have an organized public 
system of visiting teachers for children who are 
homebound for lengthy periods. In rural areas 
the problem is handled on an individual basis; 
for instance, the social worker might try to find a 
retired teacher to instruct the individual child. 

Special itinerant teachers are sometimes pro- 
vided when the need for a particular instructional 
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service does not justify a fulltime person in each 
setting. Itinerant speech therapists visit a series of 
schools, treating cases which have previously been 
examined by a medical specialist. Also an itinerant 
teacher visits vocational classes for the deaf in five 
cities to give theoretical training. 

Cases of handicap may be noted and reported by 
any one of a number of different authorities, such 
as the family physician, a maternal-welfare worker, 
a school medical officer, or a social worker. Who- 
ever detects the handicapped child will first of all 
have him examined by a family physician, who 
may then refer the child to a specialist. Once 
brought to the attention of the authorities, the child’s 
handicap is usually evaluated by a team of medi- 
cal, educational, and social-work specialists. 

Special transportation facilities for handicapped 
children are provided only by private initiative, 
since the schools in an individual town have too 
few special classes to justify supplying buses for 
them. Special tickets for public transportation 
such as street cars, buses, and trains are available 
for handicapped children, and the public railways 
also give, through the social worker, a reduction 
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FOR EDUCATORS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN... 








A unique program of Courses, 
Workshops, Conferences and 
Demonstration School in 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


From the mural on the wall in the main lounge to the bright classrooms and fine facilities for research the 
Special Education Building is dedicated to the education and service of teachers of exceptional children. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 1960—July 5 to August 12 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of 
Exceptional Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


in fare for children returning home from a res- 
idential school for weekends or holidays, and for 
persons travelling with or to them, although this 
is intended only for destitute cases. 


Parent and Community Programs 

Recreational programs are always provided by 
the residential schools, with the primary purpose 
of giving the handicapped child some contact with 
“the normal world” from which he might otherwise 
be isolated. One of the schools for deaf children 
recruits local “godfathers” and “godmothers” in 
whose homes the children can spend their free 
time, and learn about normal family living, since 
their own homes are usually too distant for them 
to visit except during vacation periods. 

The most important recreational program, in 
terms of numbers served, traditional background, 
and emotional impact are the groups of handi- 
capped Girl Guides and Boy Scouts.’ Like the non- 


1Information concerning these programs may be secured 
from: for handicapped Boy Scouts, L. Schulthess, Freie- 
strasse 84, Ziirich; for handicapped Girl Guides, Gertrud 
Saxer, Fatkenhoheweg 6, Berne; Swiss Boy Scout Move- 
ment, Marktgasse 52, Berne, and Swiss Girl Guides Move- 
ment, Kramgasse 51, Berne. 
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handicapped, they have group meetings regularly, 
in urban areas and institutions. The homebound 
children and those living in remote locales are 
organized into groups by means of circulating 
“round-robin” letters. 

There are also summer camps provided for 
handicapped children by various religious groups. 

Pre-school programs for the deaf, the 
speech handicapped, and the cerebral palsied. In 
some communities these programs may consist of 
special day kindergartens for speech handicapped 
and for cerebral palsied children, and kindergartens 
in residential schools for deaf, speech handicapped, 


exist 


and cerebral palsied children. 

Parent-education programs are offered by the 
residential schools for blind, deaf, and hard-of- 
hearing children, who may be brought to the 
school as out-patients for regular consultations at 
as early an age as two or three years either by the 
parents themselves or on the recommendation of 
One of the chief func- 


tions of social workers in Switzerland is parent 


doctors or social workers. 


education by means of casework: in some instances 
a voluntary organization provides a social case- 
worker who visits each of a group of ten families 
once to three times a month to discuss problems 
related to their deaf pre-school children. Formal 
organizations of parents of handicapped children 
are just beginning to appear; for example, the first 
association for the parents of cerebral palsied chil- 
dren was founded in 1956. 

Among the most important services provided 
for older handicapped children are those of vo- 
cational training, guidance, and placement. In a 
country with such highly developed industry 
demanding well trained specialized workers. vo- 
cational training is readily available for both 
handicapped and non-handicapped children.” 

In general, vocational training consists of a 
federally recognized full-time apprenticeship of 
three or four years with an individual trademaster, 
who provides an in-service training of practical 
instruction specified by the federal 
for each occupation. In addition, the apprentice 


government 


2Further information can be secured from the leading 
Swiss organization for all questions concerned with the vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the handicapped. Schweiz. Ar- 
beitsgemeinschaft zur Eingliederung Behinderter in die 
Volkswirtschaft. Seestrasse 161, Ziirich 2; Dr, F. Nuscheler, 
Secretary-General. 
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takes the regular, compulsory theoretical courses 
specified for each trade group. An effort is made to 
give handicapped children an identical program of 
broad apprenticeship training even when it is evi- 
dent from the beginning that the individual will be 
able to use only a part of such training in his fu- 
ture work. This broad type of training has the 
advantages not only in making him employable in 
more areas than one narrow specialty, which would 
be important especially in times of general unem- 
ployment, but also of giving him the psychological 
gratification of being more thoroughly trained. 


Teacher Training 

The three training institutes for special-education 
teachers require for admission a regular teaching 
certificate and a minimum of one year’s teaching 
experience with either normal or handicapped 
children. If a teacher begins his special-education 
training immediately after receiving his regular 
teaching certificate, he will not be given his diploma 
in special education until he has later completed at 
least one year of teaching. 

The general teaching certificate is based on dif. 
ferent requirements in each canton, though the 
training in all cases is acquired in a teacher-train- 
ing center or gymnasium from which the student 
graduates after four or five years at about 19 or 
20 years of age.The training in the special education 
college ‘lasts an additional one or two years; it is 
relatively short because the colleges give only 
fundamental general training relating to all cate- 
gories of handicaps. Specialization for teaching 
children with a_ specific handicap therefore is 
given as in-service training in the various institu- 
tions under the supervision of experienced col- 
leagues. 

After this combined specialized training, teachers 
for the deaf, for the hard of hearing, and for speech 
handicapped children can pass a specific exam- 
ination, the conditions of which are fixed by the 
respective teachers’ association. Teachers of the 
blind and of the deaf can also go to specialized 
institutes in Germany. 

It should not be assumed, however, that all 
teachers working in this field have had the complete 
training described above; the general teacher short- 
age has made it impossible to release teachers who 
are already assigned to special education, for a 
period long enough for them to complete their 
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EDUCATION 


The New York State Education Department offers challenging oppor- 
tunities to those qualified in the field of exceptional child education. 


Salary Range $8220 - $9870 


(Includes five annual increments of $330.) 


ass 


Se Te is 


Associate in Education 
of Handicapped 


Associate in Edueation 
of Crippled 


REQUIREMENTS: Possess or be eligible for New York State certificate validated 
for such specialized teaching; master’s degree and specialization in education of 
handicapped or crippled; five years of full time experience in these fields or three 
years of experience and completion of doctoral degree requirements with special- 
ization in education of the handicapped. 


For employment application, write to: 


Personnel Seciion 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 
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formal training. 

The three pedagogical institutes or “Seminars” 
for special education teachers are located in Ziirich, 
Fribourg, and Geneva; the one in Ziirich is non- 
denominational with instruction in German, that 
in Fribourg is Catholic with instruction in both 
French and German, while the institute in Geneva 
is non-denominational with instruction in French. 
In Ziirich the institute cooperates with the Univer- 
sity, whereas the institutes in Fribourg and Geneva 
are part of the university in each of these cities, 
and also offer specialized training for general 
psychologists and for vocational counsellors. 

The number in training at any one time averages 
20 to 30 in Ziirich, 15 to 19 in Fribourg, and 60 
to 80 in Geneva, though the Fribourg and Geneva 
figures also include psychologists, child-guidance 
workers, and vocational counsellors. The number 
receiving diplomas in special education alone at 
these three institutes in 1955 and 1958 was as 








follows: 1955 1956 1957 
Ziirich a 20 a |; 
Fribourg 5 16 11 
Geneva 2 4 
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The diplomas given at these three training cen- 
ters are recognized by cantonal! educational authori- 
ties; while the latter must approve the program of- 
fered, the institutes have virtually a free hand in 
determining their curricular offerings. 


Program of Studies 


The programs include lectures in basic subjects 
such as psychology, testing methods, pedagogical 


methods, and medical 


background knowledge. 
Theoretical courses alternate with practical labora- 
tory experience and visits to institutions. This 
practical experience may entail, for example, giving 
lessons under the supervision of a professor or 
teacher for half a day each week in a special class 
during the period of theoretical instruction, in addi- 
tion to periods of several months of practice teach- 
ing in a special class or in an institution. To com- 
plete their training, students write a thesis besides 
taking practical examinations. The graduate is then 
qualified to pursue further graduate studies up to 
the level of a doctor’s degree in special education. 
Certification or licensure is given only for special 
education as a whole, not for subdivisions within 
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comes more easily here 












Nourish speech in dramatic play with these inviting 
big hollow blocks that build steady things that STAY 
UP ... a stove, bridge, store, puppet theater—all, 
easy to make quickly, thanks to the simple Mor-Pla 
interlock. Projecting ends of each block form the 
secure interlock—provide a ready hand-hold for the 
child. 





Basic Unit #4: MOR PLA 
Twelve 12-inch Ponderosa a 
Pine Blocks, 4 Boa 3 
f.o.b, Birmingham, Michi 
mee JUMBO-BLOX 


Order Direct 


R. H. Stone Products, Dept. E-129, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 





THE BROWN SCHOOLS 


for 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


=a ECENTLY WE PREPARED a compre- 
% hensive view book outlining our 
facilities for the residential treat- 
ment, training and education of 
emotionally disturbed and exceptional chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Since 1940 we have noticed a growing in- 
terest in our schools on the part of others 
who work with exceptional children. 

We suggest that you write for a copy of our 
view book and see how we, at Brown 
Schools, can help a child in whom you have 
a special interest. 





Please write: 


MRS. NOVA LEE DEARING, Registrar 
P. O. Box 4008A Austin, Texas 
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that field, since the colleges provide only a general 


course. 
Professional Conditions 

While precise supply and demand figures are 
not available, it is evident that Switzerland needs 
more special education teachers. There is in fact a 
general shortage of trained personnel in the field of 
social welfare which extends to nurses, social work. 
ers, physical therapists, and the like, in addition to 
regular classroom teachers. This in turn reflects a 
general labor shortage; even business and industry, 
which pay higher salaries, have difficulty in finding 
employees, and must import thousands of foreign 
workers. 

The salaries of special education teachers vary 
widely among the cantons. However, it is increas- 
ingly true that special teachers in the public schools 
tend to get higher salaries than regular teachers if 
they have had the required training, and sometimes 
even without it, so great is the shortage of qualified 
personnel. The salaries of special-education teach- 
ers in residential schools, however, still tend to re- 
flect the limited budgets of these private institu. 
tions. The majority of the cantons are attempting 
to ameliorate this situation by means of special 
grants for salaries in addition to the general sub- 
sidies for school operating expenses. 

Incentives for the improvement of special educa. 
tion instruction come from a variety of sources, 
such as special publications and organizations. The 
monthly review, Pro Infirmis, devotes much of its 
space to problems in special education. The bi- 
monthly publication, Heilpddagogische W erkblatter, 
is directed to Catholic educators in this field. In 
addition, there is widespread use of special-educa- 
tion publications from neighboring countries such 
as Germany, Austria, and France, as well as from 
England and the United States, for it is obvious 
that a country of this size with four major lan- 
guages could not itself publish sufficient material 
to meet its diverse needs. 

There are special professional organizations for 
the teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing and 
for speech therapists, but teachers of other types of 


38Teachers of the deaf: Schweiz. Taubstummenlehrer- 
verein, Dr. P. Bosshard, Scheideggstr. 128 Ziirich. 

Teachers for lip-reading: Schweiz. Absehlshrer—Vereini- 
gung, Mr. H. Petersen, Zeltweg 87, Ziirich. 

Speech therapists: Schweiz. Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir 
Sprachgebrechliche. Mr. E. Scheller, Weinbergstr, 34, Er- 
lenbach ZH. 
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Base map copyright Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, Chicago. Used by permission. 


The authors of this article, the last of a six-part 
series appearing in EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, con- 
ducted, in 1958, a “European Special Education 
Research Project” under the sponsorship of the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
Prepublication orders of their entire report cover- 
ing twenty-one nations, as shown by the shaded 
areas of the above map, are now being taken at 
$3 each by the Society, 701 First Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. Following publication, the 
200,000 word book will sell for $3.50. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN has been pleased to carry 
condensed reports on six nations, as follows: 


1. Austria—April °59 






Finland—May °59 
3. Portugal—Sept. °59 
4, France—Oct. °59 
5. Yugoslavia—Nov. °59 
6. Switzerland—Dec. ’59 






handicapped children tend to join the organizations 
of regular teachers. Also two of the special educa- 
tion institutes have organized professional associa- 


tions for their graduates.* All such organizations 
arrange workshops, special conferences, visits to 
institutions, and opportunities for study in other 


countries. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Child and the Law 


The Swiss Civil Code makes parents responsible 
for seeing that their children are properly educated 
(Art. 275 ZGB), and adds: “especially for physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped children,” a require- 
ment cited by municipal authorities if parents neg- 
lect the education of their handicapped children. 
Thus parents are tacitly expected to pay for the 
special education received in institutions by their 
handicapped child, though as indicated later the 
parents may be assisted in various ways. The Swiss 
Constitution specifies compulsory and free primary 
education for all, with the cantons responsible for 
offering this education, but in actual practice this 
requirement is interpreted as valid only for the reg- 
ular education in the public schools, and not ap- 
plicable to special provisions for children with dis- 
abilities. The one exception to this rule is that the 
entire welfare of tubercular patients, children in- 
cluded, is provided for by special federal legisla- 
tion which gives subsidies to sanatoria, social work- 
ers, vocational rehabilitation centers, and to the 
individual patient as well. 

Adolescents with an industrial job or appren- 
ticeship are protected by federal industrial accident 
insurance, which provides medical care and pen- 
sions. Broader coverage will be available in 1960 
when the new federal invalidity insurance program 
becomes effective, including provisions for medical 
care and special education for children, in addi- 
tion to a program of pensions and vocational re- 
habilitation. 

Cantonal laws operating within the framework 
of these broad federal provisions may vary in de- 
tail but nevertheless agree in terms of their major 
provisions for special education. Except for physi- 
cians and auxiliary medical personnel, profession- 
als in the broad field of education, health, and so- 
cial welfare are licensed by the cantons. This in- 
cludes the licensing of regular teachers and of spe- 
cial education teachers. 

Most of the cantons have laws assuring proper 
education for handicapped children, and give finan- 


cial help to residential schools, to special classes in 


4Ehemalige des Heilpadagogischen Seminars Ziirich, Dr, 
F. Schneeberger, Kantonsschulstrasse 1, Ziirich 1. 

Vereinigung der Absolventen und Freunde des Heilpada- 
gogischen Instituts Fribourg, Dr. J. Brunner, Erziehungs- 
beratung, Zug. 
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The very spring and root 
of honesty and virtue lie 
in the felicity of lighting 
on good education. 


Plutarch, On the Training of Children 





The moral judgments of Plutarch are nearly twenty centuries old. In spite 
of time, the source of honesty and virtue is still mysterious and/or unattain- 
able for many. The Greek philosopher, biographer, and essayist suggests 
“good” education as the source of honesty and virtue. Plutarch doesn’t state 
how one attains “good” education, but he does suggest that the acquisition 
of it is a happy achievement. On the other hand, Stanwix House renders no 
opinion on the source of virtue and honesty. Instead, its concern is for ‘‘the 
felicity of lighting on good education.” The happy achievement of attaining 
a good education is yours when using the special education materials pub- 
lished by Stanwix House. Write today for further information and brochures 
on our materials for the partially seeing, the mentally retarded, and the 
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speech handicapped. 
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STANWIX HOUSE, Inc. ¢ 3020 Chartiers Avenue ¢ Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
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public schools, or to the parents; a few cantons 
provide subsidies for both institutions and parents. 
While these parents as previously indicated are ex- 
pected as a matter of principle to pay for their 
child’s education in a residential school, they are 
often aided by grants from voluntary organizations 
like Pro Infirmis or its member associations, some 
of whom are in turn subsidized by the cantons to 
give such grants. A number of cantons have in 
addition set up funds from which contributions are 
made for the medical care of the physically handi- 
capped, especially for the treatment of polio, and 
often even prostheses. Every canton provides schol- 
arships for vocational training open to all young 
people, for which the handicapped may compete. 

Municipal legislation in general is similar to 
cantonal legislation along these lines. 

The age range of normal as well as handicapped 
children for whom education is provided varies 
from mountain cantons which require seven years 
of education to urban cantons which may require 
nine years. However, in most cantons compulsory 
education begins at age seven and ends somewhere 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Thus in actual 
practice most children spend eight years in school 
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or even nine years, since to begin an apprentice- 
ship or to take paid employment in all professional 
or vocational occupations the child must by law 
have passed his 15th birthday. Deaf children usu- 
ally have nine or 10 years of schooling in addition 
to one or two years in a special kindergarten be- 
fore age seven. Kindergartens for normal four 
and five-year-olds are popular, since their entire 
costs are met by the municipalities, but attendance 
is not compulsory. Maturity status is reached at 
the age of 20, an age limit which usually bars fur- 
ther vocational scholarship funds and necessitates 
the payment of adult rates in hospitals. 


Medical Care and Insurance 


A sickness insurance system includes about 70% 
of the population, and of these 344 million mem- 
bers, 3 million are also insured against long-term 
illness, including polio, and 3.2 million against 
tuberculosis. Thanks to special tuberculosis legis- 
lation and also the sickness insurance, the medical 
care of tubercular patients is almost entirely free. 

In addition to these forms of medical care, the 
national insurance project which is to begin fune- 
tioning in 1960 will provide medical treatment up 
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to the age of 20 for congenital handicaps such as 
club feet, cleft palate, and epilepsy which the sick- 
ness insurance does not cover. This program will 
also provide prostheses, which at present are given 
only to those patients who have special polio insur- 
ance. Some cantons have special funds for pros- 
thetic devices, but most prostheses, braces, and tech- 
nical aids are furnished by voluntary organizations. 

The legislation for and administration of educa- 
tional programs, including those for special educa- 
tion, are left by federal law to cantonal authorities. 
Therefore the federal government merely includes 
education in a ministry of internal affairs which 
also comprises the church, social welfare, a federal 
ofice for public health, and a federal office for so- 
cial insurance. Most cantons have a special min- 
istry of education, and some have combinations of 
functions similar to those on the federal level. 

Medical care is likewise both a federal and can- 
tonal concern. On the national level, this is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Office of Public 
Health in the Ministry of Internal Affairs, particu- 
larly in the areas of tuberculosis and industrial ac- 
cidents. The main responsibility, however, lies 
with the cantons. Some cantons have a special 
ministry of health, but more often this department 
is combined with others. 


Determining the Curriculum 


The details of the curricula of all public classes, 
special classes included, are determined by the 
authority immediately responsible, that is, the 
school district, which is often identical in scope 
to the municipality, but which sometimes for geo- 
graphical reasons includes portions of other mu- 
nicipalities. At the same time the cantonal school 
authorities maintain considerable control over cur- 
ticula by prescribing a minimum program that 
must be covered each year, the minimum number 
of lessons to be given, and special subjects that 
should be taught. They furthermore include in the 
curricula some suggestions as to methods for teach- 
ing various subjects, the sequence of topics, and 
the like, and edit syllabi for each subject and 
grade, though in most cantons the use of such man- 
uals is not compulsory. The most common prac- 
tice is for the individual teacher or all the teachers 
in one school building or even all the teachers in a 
municipality to decide on the manual to be used. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Announcing ... 
a NEW Unit in the 


ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL 
READING SERIES 


TRUCK FARMING 


A new, interesting unit of three 
readers and workbooks com- 
bined—Truck Farming—is now 
available. 


Practical problems students face 
in different occupations are con- 
Each series of this Ro- 
chester method is on 3 levels of 
difficulty. Other titles in the Se- 


sidered. 


ries are: 


e Bakeries 

Gas Stations 

Restaurant and Cafeterias 

Supermarkets 

and now Truck Farming, 

our fifth unit 
Rochester Occupational Reading 
Series was developed to bridge 
the serious gap in modern edu- 
cation—the problem of retarded 
and reluctant readers. 


It has been adopted by New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and many other cities and school 
systems throughout the country. 
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EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Summer School—Offerings in all areas of Special Education 





Oe : i ii 
The Program 


A Leader in Special Education Since 1918 






HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


A modern campus laboratory school and the contemporary philosophy of a distinguished faculty affords you the opportunity to 


gain practical as well as theoretical experience in all areas of special education. 
Undergraduate and graduate courses leading to certification in special education and occupational therapy and to the Bachelor's 


and Master's degrees. 


Write to: ALLEN MYERS, Ph.D., Director, Dept. of Special Education and Occupational Therapy 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





Private residential schools as a rule must adopt 
the curriculum in general use in their canton, but 
considerable latitude is allowed since the cantonal 
supervision is not very rigid. Government-operated 
residential schools are of course required to adopt 
the cantonal curriculum just as do the regular pub- 
lic schools. The syllabi for special classes, whether 
in public schools or residential schools, are all pre- 
pared by teams of specialists in this field. 

Public classes in some cantons are formally su- 
pervised by fulltime inspectors, who are always ex- 
teachers, while in many other cantons the inspec- 
tion is performed by publicly elected non-profes- 
sional and voluntary personnel who lack formal 
training methods and instead give common-sense 
judgments. In general, the same system of super- 
vision applies to private institutions as well. Such 
supervision is handled in a very open-minded way. 
for public opinion exerts just as much influence as 
the supervision itself. 


Financial Support 


The public municipal classes and the municipal 
or cantonal institutions are financed in part by 
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means of cantonal and/or municipal tax funds. The 
special classes are completely supported, while the 
tax funds cover the balance left in the case of pub- 
lic residential schools after deducting the fees paid 
by parents for their child’s care, since these fees 
cover only a part of the total cost. 

An annual federal subsidy or “Primarschul-Sub- 
vention,” amounting to about 2% of the national 
income, is given to all the cantons for their pro- 
grams of primary education. This subsidy may be 
very high for some cantons who have particularly 
difficult linguistic and geographic problems to face, 
as in the case of the canton Graubunden, a moun- 
tain canton with two of the three main languages 
used in Switzerland, and two different dialects of 
the fourth official language. Different uses are 
made of the 10% of these funds designated by fed- 
eral law for special education: Some cantons use 
it only to finance their state schools and public 
classes, particularly the special classes for subnor- 
mal children; some give subventions to their pri- 
vate residential schools; and still others give indi- 
vidual grants to parents whose children are getting 
special education in an institution. In addition, all 
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the private schools, residential schools, clinics, hos- 
pitals, workshops and social services for the handi- 
capped get an annual subvention from the Con- 
federation through the organization Pro Infirmis 
based on such factors as numbers of pupils, but 
the allotments from a total of one million Swiss 
francs are relatively small. 

Pro Infirmis also distributes each year to differ- 
ent institutions all over the country a fund of 
between 700,000 and 800,000 Swiss francs secured 
by means of its annual collection at Easter time, 
when the postman delivers to every household an 
envelope containing art reproduction cards, a pay- 
ment form, and an information sheet giving particu. 
lars about the handicapped; the recipient is asked 
to contribute, and is also told where to go if he 
himself needs advice. The allotments from the 
funds collected must be apportioned according to 
need; for instance, a mountain canton with only 
3.8% of the population might receive 17.2% of 
the funds. 

Swiss experience demonstrates how special edu- 
cation programs can be developed through the 
coordination of lay and religious voluntary efforts 
with government support from the local to the na- 
tional level. This has been done with a continuing 
emphasis on the family’s responsibility for its 
members, and its obligation to make these provi- 
sions from its own resources when they are ade- 
quate. Other countries can learn much from the 
Swiss accomplishment in this as in other fields, 
where cooperation is essential for the solution of 
community problems. 





ExcEPTIONAL CRAFTS 


for EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Specialized crafts for the gifted, brain injured, emo- 
tionally disturbed, mentally retarded, etc. 


Write for our FREE Catalog of 
HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES and IDEAS 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4707-A Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St. 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N. Y. 
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ADRIEL SCHOOL 


co-educational 


A boarding school for slow learners 12 to 16 years with 
IQ’s from 60 to 75. Functional program emphasizes 
practical training to enable the child to be placed back 
into the community as a contributing citizen. Training 
is given at the level at which the child can perform, thus 
On the job post- 


giving him the experience of success. 


training supervision. Farm setting. Present capacity 20. 
Licensed by State of Ohio, Department of Public Welfare. 


PROFESSIONAL STAFE 
Director of Group Living 
Consulting Psychologist 

Administrative Head 


Residential Care $1800 per-11 Month Year 


Day School $900 Per Year 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


ALLEN EBERSOLE, DIRECTOR 


Three Teachers 
Social Worker 


WEST LIBERTY, OHIO 








SEND TODAY FOR 
THE FILMSTRIPS .. . 


“OCCUPATIONAL 
EDUCATION” 


For the Mentally Retarded 


A set of nine full color filmstrips with 
Teacher’s Manual to assist the teacher in 
helping the Mentally Retarded Pupil attain 
Vocational Competency. 

TITLES OF NINE FILMSTRIPS: 


The Job Interview 

Stocker in a Supermarket 

The Waitress 

Fixing a Flat Tire 

How to Use Your Checkbook 

The Variety Store 

The School Cafeteria Worker 

The Nurse’s Aid 

The Gas Station Attendant 
The complete Series of Nine Color Film- 
strips and Teacher’s Manual costs only $25.00 


PON auawne 


Send today for ten day free trial. 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
146-03 ARCHER AVE., JAMAICA 35, N.Y. 
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Current Publications 


and materials 


Stephen Quigley, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Mervin D. Garretson, Montana School for the Deaf, Great Falls 
C. P. Goetzinger, Hearing Clinic, U. of Kansas Medical Center, 


Kansas City 


Leo Connor, Lexington School for the Deaf, New York City 


ROBINSON, J. B. PERRY. Care for the Deaf. 
1958. 96 p. National Deaf Children’s Society, 
1 Macklin Street, London, W. C. 2. Price $2. 
Available, American Annuals of the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


This monograph is a report by Mr. J. B. Perry 
Robinson of a series of visits by him to schools, 
clinics and organizations in England concerned 
with providing for the care of the deaf. Separate 
sections of the report discuss the prevailing medical, 
audiological, and educational treatment and the 
social life of the deaf. 


controversies are discussed and are strikingly simi- 


The existing educational 


lar to the controversies existing in the United States. 
One of the controversies is concerned with the ed- 
ucational methods best suited for the deaf—oralism, 
manualism, or some combination of these. Another 
centers on the kind of environment in which deaf 
children should be educated—day schools of resi- 
dential schools. 

The author states that any resolution of these 
controversies is dependent upon objectives, unemo- 
tional research. Such research is sadly lacking at 
present. A major emphasis of the report is on the 
need for fuller understanding, through research, of 
the post-school life of the deaf. A knowledge of 
this life might have profound implications for edu- 
cational practice. 

Although, as the author himself states, the report 
is based more on opinion than research, it does pro- 
vide a good survey of the provisions for the deaf 
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in England, of the educational controversies exist- 
ing there, and of the possible future trends in this 
complex area of special education.—S. Q. 


BOATNER, MAXINE TULL. Voice of the 
Deaf; A Biography of Edward Miner Gallau- 
det. 1959. xii, 190 p., illus. Public Affairs 
Press, 419 New Jersey Ave., S.E., Washington 
3, D. C. $4.50. 


Maxine Tull Boatner has compiled a refreshingly 
objective biography of Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
the founder of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
Here is the story of the dynamic 20-year-old son 
of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet arriving in Washing: 
ton to become superintendent of a new school for 
the deaf in 1857, and of his struggles to establish 
the first, and to this day, only institution for higher 
learning for the deaf, which he achieved seven 
years later in 1864. 


In this carefully researched, annotated and in- 
dexed biography, Dr. Boatner briefly traces the 
Gallaudet family antecedents, Edward Miner's 
struggles with early-day Washington politicians, his 
observations in Europe of instructional methods, 
and the development of his theories and discoveries 
relating to the education of the deaf over a long 
period of years. Here also in dispassionate objectiv- 
ity are his battles with Alexander Graham Bell over 
the establishment of a teacher-training department 
at Gallaudet, his personal life and travels with their 
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accompanying successes and dispairs, and his grow- 
ing conviction of the need for utilizing every instruc- 
tional method in the education of the deaf—writing, 
signs and fingerspelling, and speech and lipreading 
—a triumvirate which spells communication. 

Dr. Boatner, who formed her first associations 
with the deaf during her childhood days, has ap- 
plied her experience and understanding in present- 
ing a wealth of new information and insight into 
the life of Edward Miner Gallaudet and his singular 
achievement. She has equated the life story of an 
exceptional man with an exceptional accomplish- 
ment—that of providing higher education for those 
hungry minds whose hearing losses make it a diffi- 
cult, but as Gallaudet proved, not an impossible 
realization. 

Voice of the Deaf is an outstanding contribu- 
tion, both to the annals of biography, and to the 


field of the education of the deaf.—M. D. G. 


NORTON CANFIELD, M.D. Hearing: A Hand- 
book for Laymen. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, New 
York. $3.50. 


The renowned American Otologist, Dr. Norton 
Canfield, has produced in capsule form an excep- 
tionally readable book. Unfettered by technical 
jargon, it encompasses the historical, medical, psy- 
chological, social, etc. aspects of auditory dysfunc- 
tion. When one stops to consider the enormity of 
the problem, which according to the author, in- 
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volves more than 16 million people with sub-aver- 
age hearing in this country, the need for such a 
volume appears long overdue. 

With incisiveness the reader is acquainted with 
the educational implications inherent in the terms, 
the deaf, and the hard-of-hearing. The highly spe- 
cialized character of the training and of the tech- 
niques required to develop language in the deaf 
child is emphasized. Cognizance is taken of the 
basic methodological conflicts which are apparent 
among educators of the deaf, without however, 
giving offense to the proponents of any one philoso- 
phy. That research will eventually provide more 
definitive answers seems certain. 

The benefits and limitations of hearing aids, 
speech reading, auditory training, concomitant emo- 
tional and perceptual disturbances which, depend- 
ing upon the age of onset and severity of the audi- 
tory handicap as well as the basic personality of the 
individual, influence progress, the role of the family 
toward a hearing impaired member, the attitude 
of the individual to this handicap, the importance 
of social acceptance, etc., are all clearly and con- 
cisely treated in this manual. 

Dr. Canfield’s presentation of the highly complex 
medical ramifications of deafness is classical in its 
simplicity. It includes in ordinary language a dis- 
cussion of hereditary predisposition, acquired con- 
genital deafness, the various types of conductive 
impairment and the recently developed surgical pro. 
cedures for the alleviation of such, cochlear deaf- 
ness as for example, Meniere’s Disease, viral laby- 





If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
—SHELLEY, Ode to the West Wind 


CEC 38th Annual Spring Convention 


The Biltmore Hotel 


Los Angeles, California 


April 19-23, 1960 
















rinthitis, acoustic trauma, etc., and retrocochlear 
deafness as manifseted in the ever increasing old 
age population. Reference is also made to language 
disorders such as receptive and expressive aphasia. 

Although the book does not contain a reference 
bibliography, written as explicitly stated for lay- 
men, nevertheless, it provides the names and loca- 
tions of major organizations in this country con- 
cerned with deafness, for those who might wish 
additional information. 

This book should be required reading for all 
students and professionals in the field of hearing 
and especially, speech, not to mention allied areas 
such as psychology and sociology. —C. P. G. 


MACNUTT, ENA G. Hearing With Our Eyes, 
Book Il. With an accompanying Workbook. 
1959. 208 page textbook-manual. $4.70 each 
postpaid. Accompanying Workbook, 32 
pages. $.65 each postpaid. Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Inc., 1537 35th 
St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


MANNEN, GRACE. Conversational Language. 
1959. $1. postpaid. 24 pages. Available 
from the Alexander Graham Bell! Association, 
1537 35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Both these small publications will provide teach- 
ers of deaf and hard-of-hearing children with addi- 
tional instruction aids. The first, prepared for deaf 
children, and the second, a lipreading workbook for 
teachers of the hard of hearing, are unassuming 
collections of worthwhile material collected by 
experienced supervisors. 

Conversational Language by Grace Madden, who 
was formerly supervisor of the speech department, 
Nebraska School For the Deaf, Omaha, contains the 
more interesting material. Illustrative phrases, sen- 
tences and topics revolve around a variety of life 
situations in a stimulating and realistic manner. 
While the language seems directed to children, its 
best use would be as a springboard for teacher 
directed experiences and language teaching. Like 
much excellent material used by outstanding 
teachers, the mere listing of classroom material in 


a publication may tend to freeze its usage rather 
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than stimulate the easy usage of natural language 
by deaf children. 

A selection of the chapter heading indicates the 
realistic settings of the conversational expressions: 
“Dormitory Conversation;” “Conversations at 
Movies, Restaurants, Post Office, Shopping.” 

The literature of the education of the deaf js 
marked by a relative scarcity of publications on 
how to teach various classroom subjects. Perhaps 
Miss Madden will follow this publication of the con. 
tent of her favorite subject with a more extensive 
composition on the objective and methods used 
in teaching conversational language. 

Hearing With Our Eyes, Book II by Ena G. 
Macnutt, former hearing counselor in the schools 
of Newton, Massachusetts, is a lipreading textbook 
for teachers of hard of hearing children. It covers 
many of the usual vowels and consonants with 
stories and informative material for high school 
children or adults learning to lipread. Beginning 
teachers of lipreading may find a source of ready 
made material in the sentences, phrases and stories 
used throughout the textbook and accompanying 


workbook.—L., C. 
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ANNOUNCING 
A SPECIAL EDUCATION PUBLICATION 


REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


e Prepared by a joint AERA-CEC committee 
under the direction of William C. Kvaraceus, 
chairman of the CEC Research Committee 
and published by the American Educational 
Research Association, NEA 


¢ Publication Date: December 1959 
e 129 pages (approximately) 


¢ Available to CEC members at half-price 
rate: $1. per single copy; 2-9 copies 90¢ 
each; 10 or more copies 80¢ each. OFFER 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 
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Books of Special Interest 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Karl C. Garrison, University of Georgia 
Dewey G. Force, Jr., University of Minnesota 


Third Edition of this well-known book discusses 
the nature and identification of exceptional chil- 
dren, and the various ways in which both giftedness 
and disabilities affect emotional, social, and educa- 
tional adjustment. Taking note of recent research 
and the latest developments in the field of special 
education, book now includes chapters or such 
areas of exceptionality as epilepsy, cerebral palsy. 
and cardiac conditions. “. .. a sound treatment of 
the psychology of exceptional children.”—A. M. 
Jordan, University of North Carolina. 103 ills., 
tables: 586 pp. 1959. ; $6 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


Lillian Gray, San Jose State College 
Dora Reese, Fastern Montana 
College of Education 


Based on extensive research literature, this com- 
prehensive book stresses development of reading 
ability in the individual. Includes practical lesson 
plans for all levels; offers teaching practices and 
procedures for beginning reading, reading in sub- 
ject-matter fields, remedial and recreational read- 
ing, etc, Treats special problems of teaching word 
recognition and meaning, interpretation, and critical 
reading. “. . . extremely practical. The treatment 
of word recognition is the best I have read.”— 
A, S. Artley, University of Missouri. 2nd Ed, 19 
ills., 475 pp. 1957. $6 


EDUCATION OF THE 
SLOW-LEARNING CHILD 


Christine P. Ingram 
Illinois State Normal University 


This practical book sets forth teaching methods 
with general and specific goals for the education 
of the slow learner or mentally retarded pupil at 
various age levels, Emphasis is on understanding 
the whole child; integrating the child’s home, 
school, and community life; and utilizing childhood 
experiences as a basis for progress throughout his 
school career. “A book that every teacher and 
principal should read. It is really a complete course 
in working with the mentally retarded child .. . 
outstanding.” —Scuorastic TeacHer. 2nd Ed. 21 
ills, tables; 359 pp. 1953. $5.50 


Order your books from: 
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A READING SCRAPBOOK _ 


e Combines concrete and abstract learning 
to aid development and improvement of 
reading skills 

e Makes reading functional to child’s inter- 
est in collecting 

e Enriches learning experiences for handi- 
capped children and gifted children in 
kindergarten and primary grades 
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Editorial 


PECIAL educators have frequent exposure to personal appeals for help and assistance 
S in the form of money, services, as well as for advice and counsel. I should like to 
call your attention to another “worthy cause.” First, let me present the case — based on 
very reliable information — and then tell how you can contribute. 


The subject, in whose behalf I ask your help, is 26 years old. She has been carefully 
studied by teachers and by psychologists. Administrators and supervisors have worked 
with her for many years in schools, hospitals, and clinics. Physicians and those in medi- 
cally related fields have had frequent contact with her. Teacher educators have used her 
as a “case in point” in special education courses. She has been exposed to persons in many 
professional areas at one time or another, and is reasonably popular among those who 
have taken the effort to understand her. She is a complex entity. She is our journal. 


Her problem, under consideration here, involves her level of aspiration. Though she 
might very well like to serve each and every CEC member equally well, she has been advised 
to function within realistic limits. Her present limits, set under the guidance of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the Associate Editors, and the journal staff, are calculated to give the 
greatest help to the greatest number. 

As a member of “the greatest number,” you have not always been vocal in reacting 
to these limits, or in helping to change them as your needs changed. Perhaps you have 
hesitated to send in a criticism or suggestion because you didn’t want to be a “crank,” or 
you may have thought, “With all those important people as associate editors, who am | 
to criticize?” 

Our associate editors are important people, and we could not have the journal we do 
without their invaluable help. But regardless of the high stature of its editorial advisors, 
our journal cannot ignore the value of your active participation or the handicap of your 


passivity. 


In the interest of creating a systematic means of obtaining your ideas, and in the hope 
that you will give them freely, each CEC chapter will soon be asked to name one of its 
members as a “journal assistant” to keep our office informed of your reactions and recom- 
mendations. He cannot be successful in this regard without your help. 


I should like to ask you to do three things: 

1. Study each issue carefully —not just the one or two articles that 
may attract your attention, but all material included. 
Make a list of items you find of most value, and a similar list of those 
having the least value. Both are essential for future planning. 
Give specific suggestions for changes you would like to see made. For 
example, please don’t say, “Make the journal more meaningful for 
teachers” without telling how you think this can be done. 


The “journal assistant” in your chapter will appreciate having your support in this 
venture. The reports he submits to us should include your suggestions. By contributing 
your help, you'll be helping yourself to an improved professional magazine.—J. McC. 








